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THE WHITE LIR 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HOWLET's crag. 

In one of the western counties lies the village 
of Bannerley. It is a long, straggling hamlet, 
situated on an elevated plateau which, on the 
north, overlooks the sea, and on the south trends 
away to a wild range of moorland hills, where 
stunted gorse and shrivelled thorns veering away 
in one and the same direction, testify to the fierce 
onslaughts of the blast, as fresh from the Atlantic 
it carries devastation before it. The features of 
the surrounding country are sublime and ma- 
jestic. Lacking the soft verdure of more 
VOL. I. 1 



2 THE WHITE LIB. 

£aivoured climes, it makes up to the critical eye 
for this deprivation by the grandeur of its cliff 
scenery, by the bold outlines of its moorland 
ranges, and by the constant fluctuations of light 
and shade which flit across them. The village 
itself is commonplace enough. An average 
amount of poverty is to be found there, with its 
usual concomitants — plenty of children, pigs, 
and filth. Its architectural pretensions are of 
the poorest description, only a few old granite 
arches relieving a series of tumble-down build- 
ings from the monotony of brown stones or very 
dirty whitewash. And yet there is a certain 
picturesque rudeness about the whole scene in 
exact harmony with the wild landscape which 
characterizes the surrounding district. As may 
be expected, the village ale house, with its 
flaunting sign, "The Bettenson Arms,*' is by 
far the most pretentious building. There is a 
post office attached to it, but a shutter with an 
oblong slit, and a box on the inside, to catch 
the epistolary deposits, does duty for the more 
elaborate paraphernalia of richer and more fre- 
quented localities. A cruciform church, with an- 
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THE HOWLETS CRAG. 3 

enclosed down for a church-yard, where the raven 
and the red-legged crow sport by day, and count- 
less jackdaws find the slate tombstones convenient 
try sting spots at which' to meet and chatter before 
diving down into the cavernous recesses of the 
cliffs below in search of the sheltered ledges where 
they roost by night ; a parsonage house, with 
a few gnarled sycarhores, more for shelter, pro- 
bably, than ornament, encirclingit ; a mass of cot- 
tages, very dirty and very dilapidated — and here 
is the village as it now stands. Still there has 
been a vast improvement in its general appear- 
ance, and the accommodation to be found there, 
within the last few years. Twenty years ago, 
the present primitive post office was a luxury 
undreamed of by the still more primitive inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood, and even within 
the memory of many who cannot claim by any 
means to be the oldest inhabitants, the only 
newspaper then heard of was a provincial organ 
published in a distant town in another county, 
which took a week to reach Bannerley, and pro- 
bably longer to be read. 

It was during these dark ages, when the 
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4 THE WHITE L)E. 

Bettenson Arms was not licensed to sell spirits, 
when railways in such a county, and post ofSces 
for the million, were vague and crude chimeras 
in the opinion of persons far more enlightened 
and scientific than even the vicar of Bannerley, 
that the neighbourhood enjoyed an unenviable 
notoriety, as being the resort of smugglers, who 
set at defiance the preventive service, and went 
hand and glove with the parish constables, in 
defrauding the revenue. Dark tales were also 
told of the district ; bodies had been picked up 
off the coast under suspicious circumstances, 
which warranted the provincial Solons in de- 
parting from their stereotyped verdict at the 
coroner's inquests of " died from natural causes," 
and substituting in its stead the vague and 
scarcely more satisfactory form of "found 
drowned." But beyond the suspicion that foul 
means had been occasionally employed, and that 
the breakers on that rock-bound coast had wit- 
nessed the perpetration of many deeds of blood- 
shed, of which they had destroyed the evidence, 
and dissipated the faintest hopes of discovery, 
nothing was ever proved against an inmate of 
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Bannerley beyond the petty'' thefts and pettier 
assaults which so largely swell the list of offences 
in roost petty sessional divisions. 

And so the village went on and prospered, 
and Bannerley luck became a byeword among 
the roughs who smuggled when the coast was 
accessible to the fishing craft which did the car- 
rying business, and turned their hands to a bit 
of wrecking whenever they had the chance, and 
when both these resources failed, stayed at home 
and got drunk, after the most approved pattern 
of blackguardism. 

It was at a time when the village was at the 
zenith of its very doubtful fame that, one stormy 
afternoon, in the early part of November, a tall 
woman left the Bettenson Arms, and strode with 
resolute footsteps through the rain towards the 
northern entrance to the village. A long loose 
cloak of scarlet cloth, with a voluminous hood of 
the same material, enveloped her completely, and 
somewhat impeded her movements as she endea- 
voured to make headway against the storm 
which was raging furiously along her route — • 

" Drat your nonsense," she muttered, as an 
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umbrella to which she clung spasmodically, 
turned completely inside out, ** you're as limp as 
a yard of pump-water. Where's your back bone 
gone to V she exdaimed, as the restive gingham 
flapped back again into its original shape, and 
with the effort sent a shower of sleet and rain into 
the face of its struggling mistress. "Here's 
a pretty go," she continued, " can't keep the 
brolley up, and first home, and then over the 
hill to Margery Trevillian's I must go this 
blessed weather before night." 

Apparently relieved by giving vent to her 
sorrows, she very prudently closed the offending 
umbrella, and using it as a walking-stick, found 
that her rate of progression was far more satis- 
factory, though the wind blew back her hood, 
and the rain beat against her bare head and face 
as she forced her way courageously against it. 

Evidently she was a woman of great deter- 
mination — ^so much her defiant step and resolute 
carriage indicated; but the wind which blew 
back the scarlet folds which shrouded her fea- 
tures, revealed more — a face which, once seen, 
was never forgotten. It was intensely circular ; 
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THE HOWLET'S crag. 7 

SO aquiline was the nose that it seemed almost 
a semicircle, whilst on either side a large eye, full 
and lustrous, and above them, on her forehead, 
crisp round curls of flaxen hair completed its 
circular tendencies. 

She was a well-known character was this 
Betsey Cowling in the Bannerley district, being 
one of those ubiquitous ladies who flit about 
here and there and everywhere, turning their 
hands to every conceivable branch of house- 
wifery — helping young people into the world, 
and old people out of it ; capacious receptacles 
for gossip and scandal; female savants who have 
taken a double first in recipes and the art of 
peculation. But though her real name was 
Betsey Cowling, her neighbours had nicknamed 
her the Howlet, for not only was she like the 
bird of wisdom in her features and her tawny 
complexion, but she was seldom seen abroad 
except in the dim twilight or the murky hours 
of early morning. Even now, the unwonted 
apparition of her gaunt form, battling with the 
elements in the one street of Bannerley, would' 
have called forth the ribald wit and jeering 
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taunts of all the boys about the place, had not 
the pouring rain kept them, as it has before 
now kept chartists and demagogues, in doors 
and out of mischief. 

And so she strode on unmolested, and after 
a time reached a point in her route where 
the level road abruptly terminated, and a pre- 
cipitous cartway, seared with ruts and inter- 
sected with watercourses, led down to a sheltered 
valley, through which the swollen torrent was 
carrying down large granite boulders, alder 
moats, and other debris from the moors in the 
background. 

Apparently the prospect discomposed her, for 
she paused for a f^w moments, and gazed in- 
tently on the scene below. " There's my luck 
again !" she presently exclaimed in deep almost 
masculine accents ; " got to go round by the big 
bridge in this weather! The clam's washed 
away, and no mistake ; a bad job if I'd been 
on top of it, I reckon. They say Vm a witch, 
but for all that I can neither swim nor float." 

Reassured by this reflection, she walked rapidly 
down the hill, and as she was now in a com- 
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paratively sheltered situation, soon reached the 
bridge to which her soliloquy alluded. Thence 
it was ea^y to understand her disappointment, 
for an unpractised eye could discover a pathway 
down the glen ripped up and swamped by the 
accumulated waters, whilst the rail of the foot- 
bridge, on which she had been in the habit 
of crossing, alone remained, bobbing up and 
down as the turbid stream caught it in its 
eddies, and swayed it backwards and for- 
wards against the bank to which it was securely 
chained. 

Whilst she stood upon her vantage point, 
eyeing with mingled feelings of curiosity and re- 
gret the devastation that the torrent had caused, 
she was joined by a companion who clambered 
up the fence from the meadow below, and tra- 
versed the bridge to the spot where she was 
standing. Who it was she knew not. Muffled 
from head to foot in water-proof wrappings, there 
certainly was the figure of a man before her, but 
no features were recognizable. It must be a 
stranger, of that she was well aware ; and even 
Cording's disfigurements could not hide the 
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mien and carriage of a gentleman. Still, she 
was taken rather aback by the sudden and un- 
ceremonious manner in which he had made his 
debut upon that wild and lonely scene. She had 
not much time, however, for reflection or sur- 
mises as to who the stranger might be, for he 
instantly addressed her. 

" Now then, old lady, you're just the sort of 
person I have been in want of for the last two 
hours. That confounded river is so full that I 
cannot get across, and I want a guide to show 
me round to a cottage down somewhere in that 
direction." He pointed as he spoke down the 
stream in the direction of the sea, and by that 
gesture was prevented from detecting the sur- 
prised look of the Howlet, as she cautiously 
answered — 

" May be — where does your honour want to 
goto?" 

"Isn't there a house called the Howlet's 
Crag, or Nest, or Cliff, or something, between 
that bridge and the sea yonder ? It should be 
near that ivy diff we see there, according to my 
instructions, but how to reach it is the mystery. 
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Now, old lass, here's half-a-crown for you, if 
you will show me the Howlet's Hole." 

" Howlet's Hole 1" she fired up for a moment, 
but the sight of the silver coin smothered her 
ruffled temper, and clutching it eagerly, she 
quietly replied — 

" The naughty boys call Widow Cowling's 
cottage the Howlet's Crag. It is where you 
say, and I will show you the way to it." 

"Thanks! You know Widow What-d'ye- 
call-her, without a doubt ? A clever, shrewd 
sort of a body, is she not ?" 

" I know Betsey Cowling as well as I know 
myself, sir ; but as to her being a clever sort of 
body depends upon circumstances." 

" And these may be ?" 

" Good pay will buy good tools — good grist 
will make good bread," she answered evasively ; 
and then, being conscious that her companion 
was staring at her as if he suspected the truth, 
she continued : — " I am Betsey Cowling, and at 
your service. What's your will, sir ?" 

" Hush !" he answered nervously ; " we'll 
talk about that when we come to your cottage. 
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That bellowing river is making such a clatter, and 
the wind is howling so, we cannot hear one an- 
other unless we scream at the top of our voices." 
Betsey Cowling was both a clever and a 
shrewd woman in a certain sort of way, and as 
she guided her strange visitor along the intri- 
cate pathway which led to her home, she mused 
long and intently on the probable cause of this 
unexpected interview. One or two things were 
evident enough. In the first place, it must be 
very particular business that could bring him 
alone to her house in such inclement weather, 
and then she had proof positive that he wished 
to be very secret and close in his communica- 
tions. Hence she jumped at the conclusion 
that her aid was required in a matter very im- 
portant in itself, and where strict secrecy was 
necesary, and by a simple process of ratio- 
cination, in which she excelled, she decided that 
the business would pay well. So she led the 
way in silence, down a zig-zag pathway, amid 
beetling rocks and frowning precipices, and, 
after considerable exertion, and some danger, for 
the dark winter's evening by this time was 
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dosing in apace, conducted the stranger in safety 
to the cottage known by the sobriquet of the 
Howlet's Crag. This name was derived from 
the frowning cliff which towered above it. 
Sheltered on every side from the desolating 
blast, it rose from a rocky valley abrupt and 
defiant, but all around it, from its basement to 
its crest, masses of tangled ivy were twisted into 
a thousand fantastic shapes, some of them float- 
ing in mid air, like knotted and twisted streamers 
from some giant flagstaff, and others nestling 
into crevices where no human hand had ever 
spoiled their verdure. 

Rolling along in its deep, precipitous channel, 
that here resembled a mountain gorge, and 
formed a natural embankment, staunch and 
solidly compact, the torrent which they had 
crossed above had surged well nigh up to the 
rocky knoll on which the cottage was situated. 
Still no harm had been done, and no harm 
could be done to it, for it was built far above 
high water mark, and was approached, both 
from above and from below, by rude steps 
scooped out in the solid rock. There, safe 
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from the torrent, and protected from the sea- 
breeze, although within a gunshot of the sea 
itself, stood the Howlet's Crag. 

The first thing its owner did on entering her 
rude but romantic habitation, was to throw an 
armful of turf upon the smouldering embers on 
the hearth, and then seizing the bellows, she 
soon kindled a blaze which threw a fitful radi- 
ance upon the interior of the apartment which 
she and her companion occupied. It was poorly 
furnished, but neat and scrupulously clean. The 
well-sanded floor and burnished utensils on the 
small dresser by the fire-place bore ample evi- 
dence that their owner was an adept in keeping 
things tidy. Ornaments there were none, un- 
less a large scarlet geranium in the solitary 
window could . be called so. Still, after all 
there was an air of comfort about the place, 
and when she had thrown aside her dripping 
cloak, and held a candle for her visitor, that he 
might follow her example, and rid himself of 
his wet mackintosh, he thought the warmth and 
glow within a pleasing contrast to the storm 
which was raging without. 
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Hospitality, as is usual with the inhabitants 
of that locality, was her first thought, and she 
did the honours of her humble home, if not 
with polished grace, at least with genuine cor- 
diality. 

" Now, sir, you must be cold after your walk," 
she said. ^' Shall I make you a cup of tea, or 
will you have a drop of spirits ?" 

" Oh, spirits by all means," he replied. " I 
heard a good character of your Plymouth gin, 
which I suppose is chiefly used hereabouts." 

She smiled as she handed him a flat-bottomed 
bottle with a very short neck, and took a 
couple of long glasses from the dresser, one 
of which she filled, and placed on the table 
before him. 

" Oh !" he exclaimed as he sipped it, and 
sniffed its aroma, and cocked his eye, and looked 
at it against the light, " magnificent Hollands, 
— not much duty paid here, I'll be sworn !" 

" It's a bottle I picked up below here," she 
replied significantly ; " the likes of me can't 
afford to pay duty or buy Plymouth gin." 

" It's uncommonly good, wherever it comes 
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from," he observed, as he took the bottle and 
helped himself to a bumper. 

" Do you smoke, su* ?" she inquired ; " for 
I take a bit of 'baccy myself of an evening." 

" Yes, that I do," he answered moodily, " but 
Fm run short of the weed. Well," he ex- 
claimed, as she produced a large roll of unmis- 
takable Cavendish, " I did not expect to find 
such tobacco as that in this part of the world. 
You found this where you found the Hollands, 
I suppose.'* 

She smiled, and returned no answer; but 
as he cut and rolled the tobacco, and filled his 
pipe, she had for the first time a leisure moment 
and a convenient opportunity for examining 
her guest, and her large blue eye scanned his 
features, and ran over his stalwart form, as she 
too lit a short black clay, and peered through a 
veil of smoke into the unknown countenance on 
the opposite side of the fire-place. 

He was a tall, well-proportioned man, but 
there was something about his countenance 
which is best described by the term repulsively 
handsome. His features^ regular and symme- 
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trical in themselves, betrayed at times an ex- 
pression almost demoniacal, for his little deep- 
set eye, black as Erebus, gleamed and twinkled 
like the bison's of the prairie, when, in sporting 
phraseology, he means mischief. 

Physiognomists of a certain class depend 
merely upon the eye for a definition of character. 
Be that as it may, there was a strange contrast 
in the orbits of those two occupants of the 
Howlet's Crag. Placid and motionless, almost 
^^ stolid in its lack of expression, the Howlet's 
blue eye revealed nothing, as, riveted with a 
fascinated stare, it read a great deal fi-om that 
fitful black, which was an admirable mental baro- 
meter, with an index perpetually veering be- 
tween Much Rain and Stormy. 

Both sat for a little time smoking in silence ; 
they were two fencers, in fact, each taking 
measure of his antagonist before he commits 
himself to tactics which he may eventually be 
unable to maintain. But that fragrant and 
soothing weed, with all its faults, has one great 
advantage, it is eminently companionable. Let 
oracular Deans anathematize it, and rabid tee- 
VOL. ^. )f^ 3 
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totallers curse the memory of Raleigh, still their 
strictures will end in smoke, but a smoke that 
often gets more out of the human heart in the 
way of fellowship, confidence, and sympathy, gain- 
ing at the same time a keener insight into the 
hopes that thrill through it, or the fears which 
agitate it, than stereotyped sermons or tracts 
for the million. 

Thus by degrees their reserve was thawed, as 
denser wreaths of the volatile Cavendish floated 
round the room, until the stranger, either fancy- 
ing himself bound to give some explanation 
of his extraordinary visit, or, finding the pro- 
longed silence extremely irksome to a man who 
has a great deal to say and is bursting to say it, 
made the first feint by observing in a some- 
what ofi^-hand manner : — 

"I have come a long distance to see you, 
Mrs. Cowling." 

Certainly there was nothing remarkable in 
this assertion — it was, in fact, rather vague than 
otherwise, but it gave the Howlet a hint, of 
vChich she was not slow to avail herself. Plainly 
speakings this admissioD; simple as it was^ raised 
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her price considerably, for she mentally argued 
the long distance on his part was equivalent 
to a long charge on hers ; so she made a feint 
as well, and answered cautiously : — 

"'Tis baddish sort of weather for a long 
journey." 

" That's true," he replied, with the frankness 
that truisms generally elicit in ordinary con- 
versation; "but I wanted to see you on 
particular business, so was obliged to face the 
weather." 

" I'm at your service, sir," she observed ; 
but her calmness was inimitable — the words 
seemed to float out monosyllabically with the 
prolonged volume of smoke she was then emit- 
ting, giving the impression that at that particular 
moment she was far more absorbed in her own 
enjoyment than attracted by his business. 

The ruse had its effect. He had the proffer 
of her services, without the slightest attempt to 
force his confidence, so he must volunteer it. 
Still, he saw she was too well guarded for a 
home thrust, hence he had recourse to that 
very convenient form which people use when 

2—2 
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they must say something, and do not know 
exactly what to say — a question : — 

" You are a nurse, are you not?" 

Habet 1 Here was an appeal to her profes- 
sion experiences — a challenge to that reputation 
of which she was inordinately proud, so she 
answered with the volubility of nursecraft and 
the brevity of a well-conned advertisement. 

" Yes, sir — monthly, weekly, or by the job — 
beer and perquisites found. Payment in kind, 
if money's scarce." 

** A very liberal and very convenient arrange- 
ment," he remarked approvingly, " but in my 
little job there is no necessity for such an altern- 
ative. I shall pay well, and in advance. You 
know what these are?" he added, taking a roll 
of bank notes from his breast pocket, and 
spreading them deliberately on the table before 
the enraptured gaze of the now thoroughly ex- 
cited Howlet. 

" Aye, that I do," she answered exultantly, 
as she fingered the notes one after another; 
" Bank of Englanders, crisp and clean — O my, 
what beauties !" 
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" They are all your own if you will undertake 
my job." 

"A job is it?" 

" Yes a job. I want you to do something in 
your own particular line for me, and then you 
shall have all ten of them. Will you undertake 
it?" 

" To be sure I will, if I*m equal to it." 

" Equal to it ? You have the reputation of 
having strong nerves and a close tongue — is 
that the case ?" 

" Well, as to that, I can do most things, and 
never yet have I been known to split on my 
customers.'* 

" That will do, then. Now up with the 
notes, and remember if you deal truly with me, 
ril be a friend to you." 

She needed not a second invitation. The 
notes were rapidly conveyed to some place of 
safety — a teapot, or an old stocking, within the 
recesses of that omnium gatherum dresser, and 
then she reseated herself, and fixed her cold 
marble eye on the tempestuous countenance of 
her tempter. 
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He was now perfectly at his ease, he had 
found the soft corner in that frigid, calculating 
heart, a talisman to warm it ; and he knew his 
power. 

" There's a child in the case," he said, " per- 
haps you suspected that ?" 

" Of course," she answered ; " what trouble- 
some brats they are !" she added, with an em- 
phasis on the word troublesome •which could 
not be misunderstood. 

** Very true ! we understand one another, 
I see. Well then, to be candid with you, there 
is a child expected which will be rather incon- 
venient — that's all. Can you take charge of it 
until the measles, whooping cough, or some 
other ailment of that description carries it off?" 

" They are scarce ailments in these parts — 
climate's far too healthy for them." 

" But children can catch some of these 
diseases, if necessary, can't they ?" 

*' Yes, they may, but there's nothing easier 
for them than to have a touch of wind in the 
stomach — give them hard bread in their pap 
which they cannot digest." 
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" What's the good of that? A fit of mdi- 
gestion passes off, and the little beggars kick 
about as lively as ever again." 

" Not if properly managed. There's Dalby 
and Godfrey, and some other remedies, which 
will keep 'em quiet enough." 

" Ah, you understand your business, I see. 
But is there not some difficulty about the regis- 
tration and funeral, and those sort of things ? I 
ask for information, remember. Are there not 
ugly questions asked sometimes, which had 
better be avoided ?" 

"The sea is a large burying ground, and 
never tells tales." 

He winced at her consummate coolness, but 
the Hollands, or the tobacco, or the bank notes, 
or all three combined, had made her communi- 
cative, so the little spark of human nature 
which had sputtered and flickered up for a 
moment, went out entirely when he found her 
entering readily into his views, and prepared 
to connive at any act of villainy he might suggest. 

" I suppose you have proved it then ?" he 
inquired. 
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" Many's the time. 'Tis part of my trade, 
and I get my living by it a pretty deal." 

" How do you manage ?" 

" Oh, easy enough. Two things are wanted 
—a thumb and a windpipe. I publish the 
banns of marriage, as the parson says, between 
the two, and there are no cross-grained parents 
to forbid them; so all goes along easy and 
pleasant, and then the pretty dears go to their 
wide, gaping tomb, and if they ever are brought 
ashore again, why the bruises from the rocks 
or the claws of the crawfish will account for the 
thumb mark to the Crowner, who is only a 
lawyer after all, and knows more about picking 
of pockets than he does about bruises." 

" Well, but a chuck over diff would answer 
all the purpose of the thumb on the windpipe, 
wouldn't it?" 

" Yes, but only think of the cruelty of that. 
'Tis so cold for the little darlings, all a kicking 
and sprawling in the air ; and then the rocks 
are so sharp, and their bodies so tender • and 
then I never put my children anighst the cold 
water until they are old enough to bear the 
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" But in the case of which you were speaking, 
what was it that disgusted you." 

" 111 tell you. There was a power of light- 
ning flashing and blazing about that night ; and 
as the little dear went whizzing down into the 
cave below, it gleamed upon her little naked 
body, so that I could see it plainly from where 
I was standing, and she seemed to hold out her 
hands and crow at me, just as she had done 
when I was taking off her little night-dress ; 
and says I to myself, ' Oh, if the lightning should 
hurt you, I should never forgive myself,' and 
then there was a fearful screach — it may have 
been a gull or a gannet, I can't tell, but it scared 
me, and I fell on my knees then and there, and 
made a solemn vow I'd never do that again. 
It's the one act of a long- apprenticeship that 
has vexed and galled me." 

" You have had a great deal of experience, 
haven't you ?" 

" Six and twenty years last Martinmas Fair I 
began work as a wet nurse, for I lost my man 
then, by his boat capsizing in the offing, and since 
then I have been hard at it one way and another." 
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" You have a regular tariff, I suppose ?" 

*' That's an up-country word I can't come 
the meaning of?" 

" Why, a regular charge, or scale of prices for 
the work you do, to be sure." 

"Oh yes, there is a certain risk, so there 
must be a certain price. Servant girls pay best ; 
they are so proud and upstartish, and think so 
much of their characters, and chatter about their 
reputation so loud that they would sell all but 
their outside clothing, to save appearances and 
cheat the workhouse." 

" But what, in the name of wonder, can they 
afford to scrape up for your fees ?" 

" Five pounds a time, for attendance, &c., as 
the doctors say. Tis a hard price ; but a long 
family wduld be harder." 

" That's very true. But how do they raise 
that sum ?" 

" Oh, I'm kind and considerate to the poor 
things, so they pay me piecemeal, so much a 
quarter, and only five per cent, a quarter on 
what remains." 

" Jews everywhere 1" he muttered in an un- 
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dertone; and then, resuming the conversation, 
he remarked : — 

" Five pounds a head, then, is your charge 

for nursing ." 

" Putting away," she interrupted ; " nursing's 
quite a different thing, for I do that too, at so 
much a month, and if I don't know the dififer- 
ence why 'tisn't for want of experience." 

" Well, remember I engage you to nurse this 
child, but if it should happen to catch the croup 
and hop the twig, why it would be a good day's 
work for you-r-just as good as this has been^ I 
warrant you." 

" And when am I to have it ? You forget, 
sir, you have never told me where I'm to go ; 
and what I m to do ; no, not even your name 
yet." 

" My name, oh, I'm Captain Elton. As to 
your going, that's already settled. A carriage 
will be in waiting to-morrow morning at nine 
o'clock, up on the hill yonder, behind the Barrow. 
You'll be ready there to start with me." 
" And how long am I to stay away ?" 
" That depends upon circumstances. I en- 
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gage you for a month, but if you can return in 
a week or ten days, so much the better for all 
parties concerned." 

" Very well, sir ; I will be at the Barrow by 
nine o'clock." 

" That's as it should be — but now where can 
I get a bed for the night, as I shall not be sorry 
to turn in." 

" Mine's at your service, sir, for I'm going 
over the hill to see a neighbour as T promised, 
and I will sleep there instead of coming home 
again. 'Tis clean, sir," she added with pride, 
as she opened the door and introduced him to 
her dormitory, " though it is poor ; but if you 
can put up with it you're welcome." 

" Well, then, look me up early in the mornr 
ing, and get something for breakfast, and mind 
nine o'clock's the hour fixed for the meet up 
yonder." 

"All right, sir; I'll be down Here the first 
thing*" And then, having wrapped herself in 
her huge cloak, and fished out the voluminous 
umbrella from behind the settle, she wished her 
visitor good night, and was soon picking out 
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they must say something, and do not know 
exactly what to say — a question : — 

" You are a nurse, are you not ?" 

Habet ! Here was an appeal to her profes- 
sion experiences — a challenge to that reputation 
of which she was inordinately proud, so she 
answered with the volubility of nursecraft and 
the brevity of a well-conned advertisement. 

" Yes, sir — monthly, weekly, or by the job — 
beer and perquisites found. Payment in kind, 
if money's scarce." 

*' A very liberal and very convenient arrange- 
ment," he remarked approvingly, " but in my 
little job there is no necessity for such an altern- 
ative. I shall pay well, and in advance. You 
know what these are ?" he added, taking a roll 
of bank notes from his breast pocket, and 
spreading them deliberately on the table before 
the enraptured gaze of the now thoroughly ex- 
cited Howlet. 

" Aye, that I do," she answered exultantly, 
as she fingered the notes one after another; 
" Bank of Englanders, crisp and clean — O my, 
what beauties !" 
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" They are all your own if you will undertake 
my job/' 

"A job is it?" 

" Yes a job. I want you to do something in 
your own particular line for me, and then you 
shall have all ten of them. Will you undertake 
it?" 

" To be sure I will, if I'm equal to it." 

" Equal to it ? You have the reputation of 
having strong nerves and a close tongue — is 
that the case?" 

" Well, as to that, I can do most things, and 
never yet have I been known to split on my 
customers." 

"That will do, then. Now up with the 
notes, and remember if you deal truly with me, 
I'll be a friend to you." 

She needed not a second invitation. The 
notes were rapidly conveyed to some place of 
safety — a teapot, or an old stocking, within the 
recesses of that omnium gatherum dresser, and 
then she reseated herself, and fixed her cold 
marble eye on the tempestuous countenance of 
her tempter. 
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rocked the old rags up overhead, seemed to say, 
^ Betsey Cowling's not a coming here this 
blessed night.' " 

"All fancy, Margery. Betsey's come, and 
what's more, is going to stay the night along 
with you, if so be you can take her in, and give 
her a shake down." 

" To be sure I can, and you're heartily wel- 
come. There's part of my own bed, now my 
poor old man's away." 

" Thank'e kindly — but I have never yet 
asked how you be feeling — all right, I hope ?" 

" Only so so all day, Betsey ; but this arter- 
noon I got sich a lovely letter from Bill that it 
quite cheered my heart up." 

" Poor soul ! 'tis always the way — cheer up 
the heart, and a body doesn't feel so frail, not 
by one half. Well, and what does Bill say ?" 

" Oh, he writes so pleasant, and says he is so 
glad to hear the little stranger's coming, and I 
must be sure to have Betsey Cowling along with 
me, and he shan't be happy if I doesn't, and he 
will bring her home such a nice gift, and he 
wishes the name to be Tom or Lucy, and won't 
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it be a pretty plaything — better than the Hingee 
parrot I was crazy about ! and I must teach it to 
love its Dad, who's so far away in furrin parts, 
and when he comes home, he'll make a fine 
nurse, for he's been trying his hand with his 
cap'en, who's been laid by, and he gets on fine. 
Poor fellow ! I believe 'twould break his heart 
if anything went wrong with it." 

" Oh, that will be right enough. But when 
d'ye guess you'll be wanting me, Margery ?" 

"Nigh as I can judge, three weeks or a 
month from now." 

" That's all right. I have to go away for a 
week or two now, but I shall be back in time 
for you, I guess. Still, as I shan't be to hand, 
I must tell you a thing or two. Don't be 
tramping about in this wet weather, and catch 
cold ; and don't be after lifting that heavy crock 
so often. Better sell the pig at once than catch 
a chill and break your back in tending him." 

" Oh, but he is such a beauty, Betsey ; the 
neighbours say he's every bit of eighteen score, 
and I've fed him every scrap myself, and I be so 
proud of my first pig." 

VOL. I. 3 
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" WeD you may be ; but that will pass. My 
experience tells me, when the babies come 
animals hain't the pets they were before. Then 
the taties are wanted fc^ other mouths, and the 
time and the attention can't be given to the pigs 
and the dogs, and such like.'' 

" That should not be, for the more mouths 
there be the more bacon's wanted to fill them." 

" Always the same good manager, Margery, 
I see. But now, as I must be stirring with the 
lark to-morrow, let's to bed ; and you dream of 
my advice. Better let the pig be a score or two 
less for the butcher, than ruin your health and 
Bill's hopes by worritting about with the big 
crock all sorts of weathers, and all kinds of 
hours." 

" Piggy mustn't starve whilst I'm whole and 
hearty," replied Margery, as she barred the 
outer door, and with this practical reflection the 
conversation closed, and the hostess and her 
visitor retired for the night 



CHAPTER 11. 

OVER THE HILLS, AND FAR AWAY. 

The following day broke bright and cheery over 
the Howlet's Crag. During the night the 
elemental war subsided, and as the wind chopped 
round to the north, it carried away to the wild 
moorlands in the back ground thin, fleecy clouds, 
which, having emptied their vials of wrath, flew 
lightly and defiantly before it, throwing fantastic 
shades upon the undulating ground over which 
they sped. 

Captain Elton rose early ; but long before he 
awoke the indefatigable Howlet had arrived and 
prepared breakfast for him. Whilst he partook 
of it, she made a few simple arrangements in 

3—2 
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the internal economy of her dwelling, prior to 
leaving it for her indefinite engagement; and 
then having packed the inevitable bundle, which 
did duty for valise, portmanteau, and carpet- 
bag combined, announced that she was ready to 
start as soon as her companion gave the signal. 

" I like this," he observed ; " you don't keep 
a person waiting. Very few women ever keep 
an appointment." 

" It must be something out of the common 
that makes me run my word, or be a minute 
behind my time," she replied ; " a promise is a 
promise, I reckon; break it once, and who'll 
trust you a second time ?" 

He stared at her with considerable surprise. 
Here was a woman, unscrupulous as a woman 
could be — of that he had had proof positive the 
evening before — and yet a stern upholder of truth 
in those petty details, where an infringement of 
it is thought venial, if not a matter of course, 
by the fashionable world in which he moved. 

" I suppose you have found punctuality pays 
well," he presently remarked, with the air of a 
man who fancies he has satisfactorily solved an 
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intricate problem ; " though I should think that 
truth and your trade don't agree very well." 

" 'Tisn't so, sir ; my trade can't get on very 
well without truth." 

" Please to tell me how you make that out ; 
for I thought that your craft dealt pretty con- 
siderably in subterfuge and evasions — petty inno- 
cent makeshifts, I mean, that ain't exactly true." 

^^ I know nothing about other people, 
sir, but I go on a different system myself. 
Now, just look here : I promised Margery 
Trevillian to be at her house last night; if 
I had not gone there, she'd have good 
reason for not believing me next time I said 
anything to her. No, five o'clock's five o'clock 
with me, and doesn't mean a quarter after," 

" 'Tis a good rule to stick by, I dare say — 
but come along, we must be up and jogging, or 
the carriage will be at the Barrow before we 
are." 

A few moments sufficed to wash up the 
breakfast things, after which the Howlet locked 
the door of her cottkge, and hid the key 
in one of the dense masses of ivy that over' 
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shadowed it. Then, with her umbrella on her 
shoulder and her bundle to balance it, she trudged 
abng at a pace which tested her companion's 
pedestrian powers to emulate. By this time the 
waters in the valley had subsided. What the 
night before was a mountain torrent, wrathful 
and turlnd, was now a little purling rill, lazily 
rippling past the white spar stones, which stood 
high and dry above its surface. 

"I shouldn't have thought it," exclaimed 
Elton, as they approached the spot where the little 
foot-bridge originally stood; "why, what has 
become of the water ? I tried all I knew to get 
across here last evening without success, and 
now a frog could hop across without wetting 
his skin !" 

" 'Tis the way with us here, sir," the Howlet 
replied ; " bosoms of water to-day, and scarce a 
teacup-full to-morrow — a flood in the morning, 
and before night the 'prentice boys can skim for 
trout." 

" I'm glad the brook is civil enough to let us 
pass so easily. By going this way I see we 
save a confounded pull up that back staircase of 
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yours ; so hold hard, and don't be tearing along 
at that rate." 

" Nine o'clock, you said, at the Barrow, sir, 
and now it's half- past eight." 

" That's a rare guess of yours," he observed, 
looking at his watch. " How do you know 
the time of day so well ?'• 

" By the rings on the tower of the church 
on the hill up yonder." 

" What on earth have they to do with it ?" 

" By the sun's striking on them we tell the 
time in these parts. Tregarrow church is the 
best clock in the country." 

" Does it never fail you ?" 

" Never that I know by." 

" How about the night then ?" 

A gleam of something very like contempt 
shot across the Howlet's face, as she drily 
answered — 

" 'Tis just as serviceable as that pretty toy of 
yours when you can't see it." 

He remarked her look, and somehow did not 
exactly like it, for a vague indefinite idea shot 
across his mind, that despite her placid, almost 
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stolid appearance, there was more in this woman 
than he bargained for in one wfth whom he was 
likely to be so deeply compromised; and he, 
like most men who condescend to joke with an 
inferior, did not at all admire to be caught in 
bis own toils, or to be hit with his own weapon. 
These reflections made him now circumspect, 
and he strode on after his guide in silence, which 
she for her part was equally satisfied to maintain. 
On her, however, this incident was not lost. 
Trivial as it might have been, and really was, 
to any casual or superficial observer, to her 
keen-sighted intelligence it gave a deeper insight 
into her companion's character than all her pre- 
vious communication with him. She was a 
woman, be it remembered, who through life had 
dealt with trifies. Living in a petty world, 
straws told her which way the wind blew, and 
reflected shadows the time of day. Into her 
experience marked and perfect delineations of 
character never entered. The waifs and strays 
were her portion, but she put them together 
neatly, and moulded them into shape ; and so, 
by degrees, what were enigmatical letters to 
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others, became pregnant and portentous words 
to her. The proverbial inch soon grew to an 
ell with her manipulation. She picked up infor- 
mation, in fact, and housed it on the same prin- 
ciple that she gleaned in the fields at harvest-time. 
Ear by ear, grain by grain, her treasures accumu- 
lated, until she had an ample supply for future use. 
To be sure, on the previous evening Captain 
Elton's liberality had captivated her. The lavish 
display of money, so much beyond her wildest 
dreams of remuneration, had found a soft corner 
in her heart, and under its magic influence she 
had defined the exhibitor by the most flattering 
terms. But now she fancied she saw a good 
reason for modifying these first impressions — 
that unfortunate attempt at wit, so gratuitous 
and uncalled for, did it betoken a little mind in 
a state of tension beyond which it could not go, 
or a mind ill-at ease, seeking a refuge in frivolity, 
from the stern realities it was compelled to 
recognize? For a brief space she could not 
determine, but at length she decided that the 
former was the more satisfactory solution. All 
throughout their first interview she remembered 
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indications of heartless selfishness, which pointed 
at that interpretation as the true one of his 
characteri and so she made up her mind swiftly 
and surely that she had to deal with a man 
unscrupulous and daring, more energetic in 
carrying out a design than sagacious in con- 
triving it — a man who would stick at no trifles, 
but whom trifles would be sure to vanquish in 
the battle of life. 

Nor was that period of protracted silence less 
acceptable to him. He too had an enigma to 
unriddle. Women he knew, or fancied he knew, 
by heart ; but that old hag, with her red cloak 
and ponderous umbrella, puzzled him. Her stern 
vindication of truth and punctuality, her furtive 
expression of contempt at his recent puerility, 
her greed and avarice, the extraordinary combina- 
tion of reckless cruelty and extravagant tenderness, 
which her own description of her professional 
career disclosed — here were conflicting elements 
to reconcile, and a task that puzzled him 
beyond endurance. At length he gave it up in 
despair, determining to watch her narrowly, and 
congratulating himself that, at all events, her 
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imprudent revelation of her previous crimes was 
a sure guarantee for her reticence, giving him a 
holdfast on her fidelity which he had no doubt 
he could turn to a profitable purpose. 

"I can but hang the old murderess if she 
splits on me," he muttered to himself, with a 
vague appreciation of the laws of evidence ; and 
consoling himself with this reflection, he whistled 
a tune, and tried to forget how much she had 
perplexed him. 

Punctually at nine o'clock by the Howlet's 
time-piece they reached the Barrow, one of those 
circular mounds so common in the western 
counties, sepulchral monuments of a bygone race, 
who evidently loved sea views, and a windy aspect. 

Here a carriage was drawn up under the 
leeward side of it ; and soon the Howlet, for the 
first time in her life, was seated in what from 
her reminiscences of Cinderella, she believed to 
be a glass coach, and was whirled along at a 
rapid rate toward the little country town which 
had heretofore been the limits of her acquaint- 
ance with the outer world. 

Not much communication passed between 
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her and her conductor^ for he rode on the box, 
and she had the inside of the carriage to herself ; 
80 each of them had plenty of time for their 
speculative review of the other's character. But 
as at the commencement, so at the end of their 
journey, woman's instinct, which generalizes from 
trifles, was nearer the truth than man's reason, 
which requires a couple of definite premises 
before it can arrive at a just conclusion. 

All that day they travelled ; over the bleak 
downs of Oakhampton, onwards through Copple- 
stone to Exeter, where they halted for the night. 
The following day saw a change in their mode 
of conveyance. Up to this point they had posted, 
but now the Quicksilver Mail was a most satis- 
factory substitute, as it dashed away from the 
New London Inn, with its spicy team and 
scarlet-coated guard, who to the Howlet's un- 
sophisticated gaze seemed at least a general 
officer in his gold- laced uniform. 

Towards night they stopped at a small coun- 
try village, where a postchaise was in readiness 
to convey them the rest of their journey ; but it 
was not until midnight that the carriage came 
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to a dead halt, and Elton coming to the door, 
informed her that they had reached their desti- 
nation, and that she was at liberty to leave her 
impromptu couch as quickly as she pleased. 

Where she was, of course, she knew not: all 
she could make out through the dim night air 
was a greater quantity of trees than at home 
she had ever seen in her life before, and a small 
ornamental cottage, with ponderous iron gates 
across a road beside it. 

" You will stay here to-night," Elton observed, 
as in obedience to his command she fished out 
her bundle from under the seat, and thrust it 
and the never-failing umbrella out in advance, 
before following them in person. 

*' Here, George," he continued, addressing a 
man who had already swung back the gates for 
the admission of the carriage : " you will take 
care of this good woman, and see she wants for 
nothing. Have an eye to her, and put her 
through her facings," he quietly whispered, as he 
passed him to regain the carriage, which he 
entered and drove off through the gateway, and 
up a dark avenue of trees beyond. 
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Left to the tender mercies of her new com- 
panion, there was nothing for the Howlet to do 
but to follow him, and to make the best of the 
circumstances in which she was placed. 

Certainly there was an air of comfort about 
the neat and pleasantly lighted kitchen into 
which he had led her, which contrasted favour- 
ably with the dark solitude of her recent pro- 
tracted journey, and as the warm glow of the 
cheerful fire thawed her benumbed fingers, and 
almost equally benumbed ideas, she had time to 
look around her, and to take stock of the place 
and personage to which she had been introduced 
in so unceremonious a manner. 

In the room where she was now located, 
there was no salient feature which would act as 
a clue to the character of the building. It was 
a small kitchen, certainly larger than her own, 
with every arrangement very comfortable, and 
tidy, and neat about it ; but with the exception 
of its size, there was nothing to distinguish it 
from the one apartment of the better class of 
cottages, which in the pursuit of her professional 
duties she was in the habit of visiting. 
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Still, by that remarkable process of putting 
two and two together, which she employed in 
an extraordinary degree whenever there were 
materials, however slight and insufficient, on 
which her keen observation could rivet itself, 
she arrived at the conclusion that she was now 
at a lodge attached to some gentleman's man- 
sion. The large gates, the dark avenue and 
general outline of her present abode, as far as 
the darkness permitted her to investigate its 
conformation, and ornamental trelliswork and 
shrubs on the outside, all favoured this supposi- 
tion. That her companion was not the ordinary 
occupant of the lodge was also a point on which 
she decided at once, for with the most hospitable 
intentions, and with strict deference to his 
master's injunctions of taking care of his visitor, 
he proved himself to be a very inefficient and 
unhandy master of the ceremonies, scarcely 
knowing where to look for the necessary tea 
utensils, nor when he found them, how to lay 
them out. 

Children, too, were unquestionably the usual 
occupants of that kitchen, or her observation 
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was sadly at fault. Else why those broken toys 
stowed carefully away on a shelf in the corner ? 
Why the little high-back chair, with its rail in 
front, and perforated arm on either side ? Why 
the diminutive cups and mugs — with " a present 
for Harry," and " a present for Jane," inscribed 
upon them in large gilt letters ? and last, not 
least, why that unmistakable appurtenance of 
her own craft — that glass feeding bottle on the 
chimney before her ? 

Nor did h^r companion give her at all the idea 
of a family man. He was a thin young man, 
with a large head, almost amounting to deformity, 
with long hands and spare fingers, which never 
could have done much work, so white were they, 
and unseamed in their general appearance ; and 
with the demeanour of a man far more given to 
headwork than to manual labour. 

However, he had treated her very civilly, and 
she had no reason to complain of his lack of 
consideration for her comfort; so when her 
supper was finished, and he had drawn his 
chair to the fire side, and invited her to follow 
his example, she was glad of the opportunityi 
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tired though she was, which this interview pro- 
mised, of revealing some disclosures which might 
give her an insight into her present peculiar 
position. 

But she had a different sort of man from 
Elton to deal with now, a man crafty and 
cautious, with invincible energy of character, and 
with a shrewd intelligence far in advance of his 
age and situation. 

He was in fact Captain Elton Mowbray's (or 
Captain Elton's, as he selected to style himself) 
valet and confidential servant, who for reasons 
best known to his master had been instructed to 
look after the bodily comfort, and to pry into 
the secret counsels of the recent importation, 
and who for that purpose was established pro 
tern, at the Lodge, and very much out of his 
proper element. 

They were well matched, however, were the 
pair, though George Curtis had the advantage 
of knowing where he was, and what he was 
about, whereas the Howlet's remarks were made, 
as her rambles about Bannerley were of yore, 
very much in the dark. 

VOL. I. 4 
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*' You have come a long distance/' he pre- 
sently observed, when he had poked the fire and 
raked out the bottom bar preparatory to mixing 
a stiff tumbler of spirit and water, and passing 
the necessary ingredients to his companion, that 
she might do the same — " A little of this sort 
of thing won't do you any harm to-night." 

" Thank you," she replied ; " I never take 
any strong liquors to drink when I'm out about 
my business." 

He stared at her. 

" What ! not a drop of gin ?" he expostu- 
lated. "" I always thought you sort of people 
couldn't do without that." 

" Yes we can — or I can, which is the only 
person I can answer for." 

" You do it on principle, I suppose." 

^' I do it, because there's no telling when I 
may be wanted, so if I'm drinking I find my 
nerves ain't all right, and I ain't in a fit state to 
attend upon people, it may be, in a case of life 
or death." 

" Very creditable of you, certainly ! WeD, if 
you won't drink, we must have a dry chat, I 
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suppose. So the governor found you out easily 
enough, I hope. I was to have gone, but he 
thought he'd rather go himself?*' 

" Captain Elton's then your master ?'* 

" Yes, that's about it. I give him, in fact, 
the benefit of my services, and he gives me the 
benefit of his purse. A capital paymaster, isn't 
he?" 

" I'm glad you find him so, and hope I shall 
do the same when I've finished my engagement 
with him." 

" Then hasn't he tipped you already ?" 

" In my trade we're never paid before hand. 
We think ourselves in luck's way if we get paid 
at all." 

" Oh that's it, is it ? Well, you'll have to do 
with a ready hand and sure pay now, 1 can tell 
you. I suppose you know your business, don't 
you ?" 

" 1 ought to, if seven-and-twenty years' ex- 
perience, come next Martinmas Fair, is of any 
count." 

" Oh no, I don't mean that. Of course you 
are a very skilful practitioner — we all know that 

4—2 
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well enough. But do you know your precise 
business that you have come here^ so many 
miles, about?" 

" When your master tells me, I reckon I 
shdl know/' 

" All right ! I see you are not leaky. Id 
fact, had I not known you were a woman to be 
trusted, I should not have recommended you to 
my master/* 

*' You recommend me ! Why how does that 
come about ?" 

"Easily enough. You know Bill Trevillian, 
don't you ?" 

"What, Margery*^ man, home at Ban- 
nerley?" 

" Yes the same. He's a friend of mine, and 
when I was at liveipool to make some inquiries 
about a nurse, why he puts in a word for you, 
and so I came to recommend you." 

" Thank you both kindly, I'm sure, Tis a 
great thing in my line to get a respectable con- 
nection about one." 

" Tis about the thing In every line, old lady. 
But the governor, I suppose, gave you a hint 
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about the young un* — isn't wanted, you know, 
and must be got rid of somehow." 

" You know your master's secrets better than 
I do. But he engaged me as a nurse, and 
therefore I am come with him. And where 
may the lady be, as you seem to be so clever 
about your master's concerns ?" 

" Oh, he'll show you to-morrow, I imagine. 
Meantime you've got to stay here. There'll be 
plenty for you to eat and drink, and there's a 
comfortable bedroom in yonder, so you see 
you have fallen upon your legs completely." , 

" Oh as to that, I'm not afraid. A little's all 
I want, and I'm very easily satisfied. You 
can't tell, may be, when I shall be wanted ?" 

" That, of course, depends upon the lady, but 
my master will give you all necessary informa- 
tion to-morrow, or depute me to do so, which is 
about the same thing. He told you, I presume, 
what he wished to have done about the child ?" 

*^ He engaged me as a nurse, and as a nurse 
I'm come with him ; and what's more, I know 
what my duties are, and have never had it yet 
said of me that I failed in them. If you and 
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your master ain't satisfied with seven-and-twenty 
years' experience, and want to teach me what to 
do, you'd better send me home again to-morrow." 
He saw he could gain nothing from her, so 
he gave her a candle, and showed her to her 
room. Then he returned, and put away the 
spirit and sugar, and as he did so he pondered 
on the strange anomaly — a nurse refusing the 
potations so indulged in by her craft. Then he 
too prepared to follow her example, and retire 
for the night, but before he did so he took 
a large memorandum book from the breast 
pocket of his coat, and made the following entry 
in a hand admirably legible and well defined — 
" Temperate on duty, and close as wax." 



CHAPTER III. 

PROFESSIONAL AVOCATIONS. 

The following day passed without anything to 
interrupt the even tenor of the Howlet's solitude. 
In the morning George Curtis showed her where 
to find everything she might require, and then 
left her, to confer with his master on the result 
of the cross-examination of the evening before. 
It was eminently satisfactory, and both master 
and man, though each had recognized an incon- 
sistency in her conduct which was an insoluble 
puzzle, came to the conclusion that in her they 
had found precisely the sort of person they 
required, and believed they could confide in her 
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tact and reticence as much as they could in her 
professional science. 

And so two or three days passed away, with 
no visit from Elton. Curtis came, it is true, 
and sat with her of an evening, and sparred 
a little with her; but after that first even- 
ing he seemed pretty well satisfied with the 
memoranda jotted down in his pocket-book, 
and did not assail her again on that debatable 
ground. 

At length one evening, when she began to 
feel a little anxiety about her engagement with 
Margery Trevillian, and how she should be able 
to keep her usual character for punctuality at 
such a distance from Bannerley, she was roused 
from her reverie by the sound of wheels, which 
almost immediately stopped at the Lodge ; and 
shortly afterwards Elton himself entered the 
kitchen. 

" I'm come for you," he said quickly ; " are 
you ready ?" 

" As soon as I have blown out the candle," 
was the prompt reply. 

" Good ! pick up your traps and come along, 
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then ; I can give you five minutes if you want 
them." 

" Two are enough, sir/' she replied ; and she 
emerged from her bedroom in less than the 
specified time, with umbrella and bundle in the 
same state of preparation which had charac- 
terized their arrival at the Lodge. 

" You must let me blindfold you," he said, 
decisively ; and taking a thick wrapper from his 
pocket, he proceeded to adjust it with consider- 
able gentleness and much precision. 

"Ah ! that will do," he continued ; " now come 
along and take my arm — mind the steps — one, 
two, three — there you are, safe and sound, close 
to the carriage ; now get in." 

Throughout these disjointed directions she 
obeyed him mechanically, and having entered 
the carriage, it drove off at a rapid pace w ith 
her conductor seated by her side. Throughout 
this journey of about twenty minutes' duration 
neither of them spoke. He was engaged in 
smoking a cigar, she in wondering whether he 
would vouchsafe her some slight explanation ' of 
the mystery in which he was seeking to involve 
her movements. 
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When at length the carriage stopped, she 
found to her great disappointment that she had 
yet further to go on foot, for Elton taking her 
by the arm, and bidding her " step out," him- 
self suited the action to the word, and set off at 
a great pace down what appeared to be a steep 
and slippery hill, crowded and shut in on either 
side by thick masses of evergreen foliage, which 
threw a natural archway over their heads, alike 
impervious to the sun or rain ; for they could 
hear now heavy drops pattering down above 
them, but not a drop as yet had fallen upon the 
Howlet's cloak, or called into requisition her 
ponderous gingham. 

As well as she could calculate without the aid 
of Tregarrow Tower, she must have walked very 
nearly half-an-hour, latterly by a pathway of the 
most winding and devious description, when her 
conductor suddenly paused, and applying a latch 
key to a door, it noiselessly opened, and then 
the Howlet felt the warm temperature of a more 
rarefied atmosphere play upon her face, and 
knew that she had arrived at last. 

And of this fact Elton condescended to in- 
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form her, though it was not until he had con- 
ducted her down a long passage, and into a 
room at its. further extremity, that he removed 
the bandage which swathed her eyes, and she 
was again permitted to use unrestrictedly the 
acute powers of observation wliich nature had 
bestowed upon her. 

At present, however, there was a very limited 
field on which to occupy them, for as soon as 
her vision became used to the strong light, 
which seemed doubly strong after the long 
period of darkness in which they had been 
shrouded, she gathered that the room which she 
now occupied was nothing more or less than a 
small dressing-room or antechamber, with a 
tiny iron bedstead in one corner, and a doorway 
evidently leading into an adjoining apartment in 
a corresponding position on the opposite side. 

"Here are your quarters, Mrs. Cowling," 
Elton observed ; " and your mistress is there,*' 
he added, pointing to the door ; " you get your- 
self ready to attend her, and I will go and 
announce your arrival." 

He left as he spoke ; and by the time the 
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Howlet had divested herself of her huge cloak, 
and had smoothed her curls into more than 
their usual appearance of crisp rigidity, so that 
they might lie tidily beneath her plain mob cap, 
he had returned. 

** I have a word or two to say, before the 
lady sees you," he said ; " that you may fully 
understand what you have to do." 

" I believe, sir, I understand my duties as 
well as another body," she replied, her profes- 
sional dignity taking fire at the idea of any 
person, much less a man without a diploma, 
presuming to instruct her in those mysteries 
wherein she could boast a quarter of a century's 
experience. 

"Now don't be put out," he replied; "I 
have not the slightest doubt about your being a 
very skilful and experienced sort of body. In- 
deed there is no question about that ; but there 
are circumstances in this case out of the ordi- 
nary course of your business, which demand 
some explanation, as much for your sake as 
anybody's else. You remember when I was at 
Bannerley, I told you a child was expected in a 
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certain quarter, and that I engaged you to 
attend upon it ?" 

" I do, sir, and that's the reason of my being 
here." 

" Unquestionably. I find, however, there is 
a little mistake ; the child was born before we 
arrived." 

She started, and with an offended tone, in- 
quired — 

*• Then why have I been kept away from 
it so long? Here for the last two or three 
days I have been sitting still doing nothing, 
when I might have been employed about the 
work I came for." 

** You have a perfect right to ask that ques- 
tion," he answered frankly ; " and I will answer 
you in such a manner as to show that no slight, 
or offence, was intended to you. I have said 
that on my return I found all was over, and my 
first impression was to fetch you at once, and 
forthwith put you in charge of the infant; 
but on consultation with the doctor I found 
there were very serious objections to such a 
course." 
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" You employed a doctor, then ?" she asked, 
somewhat mollified: 

" I did ; and by his reiterated advice I ab- 
stained from forthwith sending for you, as I 
originally intended, and as I most certainly 
wished, for the lady was at that time in a most 
precarious state, and any sudden change or 
excitement would have been attended with con- 
siderable danger. Now, are you satisfied ?" 

" Why, as to that, sir, I think that as you 
have done without me so long, you might have 
done without me altogether. The same nurse, 
I reckon, would have stayed on." 

He saw where the shoe pinched, apd removed I 

the ofifending wrinkle in a masterly manner. [ 

" Then you don't suppose I could behave so 
shabbily as to put in another nurse over your 
head ? We rubbed along as best we could until 
you could come with safety; and I certainly 
never expected that you were going to fail me 
in the last moment, or I should have contented 
myself with employing a more obliging, if not 
so capable a person." 

Her wrath was appeased, however, without 
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this sally, which was spoken in the querulous 
tone of a man who feels himself injured, and 
wishes to let his audience know that he has 
an impression that he has been very badly treated. 

" As to that, sir, I know nothing about other 
people," she smirked ; ** but I do say, who 
oughtn't to I suppose, that twenty-seven years' 
experience come Martinmas Fair, is something. 
Poor lady ! if I'd been with her she might have 
had a better time of it." 

" That would very likely have been the case," 
he acquiesced, " had you been with her from 
the first. These makeshifts which we have 
been obliged to put up with, are for the most 
part very inefficient, and, what's more, very 
ignorant." 

'* I am ready to attend you, sir," was the 
Howlet's only comment upon this delicate com- 
pliment. 

** You may go in then, for you are expected," 
he replied ; an intimation of which she was not 
slow to avail herself; whilst Captain Elton 
Mowbray contented himself with keeping guard 
in the room which she had just vacated. 
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" No admission except on business," must be 
the motto to keep intact the secrets of that 
chamber into which the Howlet*s retreating 
figure had vanished. No prying glance must 
peer into its dim recesses. But constantly 
during the next ten days a little wailing cry 
might have been heard within it, and occasion- 
ally through the half-opened door the Howlet 
might have been seen passing to and fro, with a 
semi-animate bundle in her arms, whereof the 
only constituent parts visible to the eye were 
long folds of white drapery, which floated grace- 
fully from beneath a soft coverlet of sky-blue 
flannel 

After a time even these phenomena were no 
longer apparent ; the plaintive note was hushed, 
and the gaunt form of the Howlet vanished, as 
it came, in the night time, leaving no trace of 
its presence behind, save in one heart, where the 
memory of the past was seared indelibly, in large 
letters, fiery and portentous, that time and tears* 
could not obliterate. 

And as she lefl; the mysterious scene of her 
recent ministrations, so she arrived at her own 
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home, in the dead of night, unseen, unrecog- 
nized, unwelcomed. But yet it was home, how- 
ever cheerless ; and as she drew from its green 
hiding-place the key of her dwelling, and un- 
locked the door, a sigh of mingled relief and 
satisfaction broke from her. She was at dear 
old Bannerley again, and the snug cottage would 
appear more comfortable than ever when it was 
tidied a bit, and the fire was lighted, and the 
kettle on it boiling ; but before she attended to 
any of these measures of personal comfort, she 
lit a candle, and passed onwards to her bed- 
room. There on her own bed, and in its snug- 
gest corner, she deposited a little heaving bundle, 
which she had carried in her arms, and kept 
warm upon her breast ; and then she smoothed 
the bed clothes gently, and tucked them in very 
carefully ; and then she leant over that diminutive 
bundle, and, kissing it rapturously, left the room. 

Even now Bannerley luck attended the How- 
let's movements, for she was enabled to keep 
her appointment with Margery Trevillian, and 
thus to retain her character fof punctuality, 
without which she would have imagined her 
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reputation to have been in a very dilapidated 
condition. 

It was, however^ to use a homely but expres- 
sive phrase, '' touch and go " with her on this 
occasion, for she had only time on the foUowing 
morning to attend to her household duties, to 
unpack and stow away her bundles, when a 
messenger arrived with the earnest request that 
she would come to Margery without delay. 

This she did; but Margery did not find her 
the sedentary gossip that she usually was on 
these occasions. Restless and impatient, she 
was constantly flitting to and fro between her 
own and her neighbour's house. It is true that 
her professional skill was called into requi- 
sition, and successfully exercised ; but for some 
cause or other she was absent from her charge 
much oftener, and for longer periods, than is 
usual qn such occasions. 

At length, when night had dosed in, and no 
sounds of life were audible save the cry of the 
curlew as it winged its flight along the rocky 
coast, she stole back for one last visit to her 
own abode« 
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A few moments' delay, and she again emerged 
from it, straining to her breast that same mys- 
terious bundle, which she bad brought with her 
from her travels. One more look in upon 
Margery, as she passed, to see that all was right, 
and onward she went toward the sea. It was a 
glorious night, bright and golden, for the full 
moon blazed over head, and keen, twinkling 
stars were spangling the firmament, and the 
rippling waves vfere rolling lazily on the rocks 
below, when she reached the well-known point. 

It was an angle in the pathway which jutted 
out over the sea, and there the sheer precipice 
went down perpendicularly into the grim tide ; 
and fierce breakers, hidden among the foam they 
vomited forth, were generally battling with the 
surge for mastery. But now they were at peace, 
as if some angel had descended to quiet them for 
an exceptional deed of mercy, and even the iron • 
nerved Howlet tremUed at the unwonted calm- 
ness, so unlike anything she had seen before. For 
a moment she stood there on that dizzy eminence, 
apparently irresolute. But no J a stem imperious 
necessity urges her on — there is no time for 
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hesitation now, no time for womanly instincts to 
plead or to be heard ! 

, If there was at any interval a feeling of irre- 
solution in the Howlet's breast, it proved feeble 
and transient. Calmly and quietly she leant 
forward, and drew from the inmost folds of her 
warm, red cloak the fated bundle. With natty 
hand and dexterous touch, it was unpacked, un- 
folded, and then . . . she seized its con- 
tents, and, mth frantic energy, burled them far 
over the beetling precipice. 

As the missive sped onwards to the abyss 
below, a pale moonbeam played upon it, and 
threw a ghastly radiance over the stark naked 
form and livid features of a little child. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 

Everybody who knows Bath knows Lansdown 
Crescent. Perched upon a hill, it looks down alike 
upon town and country scenes vast and various, 
but the advantages of such a position are some- 
what compromised by the effects experienced 
there by the several alternations of the seasons. 
In summer very hot, in winter very cold, with 
an ascent to reach it, steep and leg-wearying, it 
undoubtedly commands an extensive and lovely 
prospect, but gives one at the same time a gentle 
reminder that beauty sometimes is won at too 
great a sacrifice. 
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Here, however, in a house which, for the sake 
of distinction, shall be called Kennedy Villa, a 
gentleman and lady had recently taken up their 
abode, who, by their sudden appearance in the 
neighbourhood, and the strict seclusion in which 
they kept themselves, caused considerable con- 
versation to the provincial gossips. 

And indeed there was some apparent cause 
for their tongues to wag, and disseminate male- 
volent reports, for Colonel Nesbit was a re- 
served and haughty man, and his daughter, 
Sage, an extremely pretty young woman ; and 
these combined characteristics are generally a 
pretty good stock in trade for malice, envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness, to busy them- 
selves about. And so people stared at them, 
and asked one another what brought them to 
Bath, and all sorts of intricate but impertinent 
questions about their birth, parentage, education, 
and income ; but these merely resulted in vague 
rumours and unsubstantial definitions, which 
became more indefinite and preposterous as they 
were bandied about from mouth to mouth. 

Meanwhile the subjects of these purely con- 
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jectural remarks passed their time in perfect se- 
dusion. Visitors called and left their cards^ but 
the visits were unacknowledged, and no cards 
returned the compliment, until by degrees it 
oozed out that Colonel Nesbit and his daughter 
were neither bankrupts avoiding a elimax, nor 
millionaires in search of society, but merely a 
father and daughter who had sought Bath for 
sanitary motives, and who intended to stay there 
as long as it was consistent with these motives, 
or suited their convenience, to do so. Then 
the bores of society gave them up, as being 
beyond their strictures, and without the pale 
of their sympathy, and they went on appa- 
rently in a very hum-drum sort of way, be- 
cause they knew nobody, and, as a necessary 
consequence, kept their secrets to themselves. 

One fine morning in early spring, when the 
genial warmth of a few sunny days had dis- 
pensed with respirators, and awakened the hope 
that winter, with its cutting blasts and para- 
lyzing frosts, had ceased its assaults alike upon 
delicate lungs and tender exotics, two people 
sauntered listlessly up and down the little garden 
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in front of Kennedy Villa, lingering every now 
and then for a moment, to remove a dead leaf, 
or some other eyesore, from the flower-beds, or 
to tie up the drooping bloom of some fresh- 
blown hyacinth, whose development, like the 
growth of forced genius, had been too rapid 
for its strength. 

They were Colonel and Miss Nesbit, the un- 
conscious originators of a thousand vague theo- 
ries touching their own antecedents, and the 
fruitful theme for as many conjectures with re- 
gard to their personal characters. 

One glance at them, however, would be suffi- 
cient to account for at least two-thirds of the 
malevolent comments and supercilious strictures 
which during the past winter had been going 
the rounds of Bath, adding zest to the periodical 
tea parties, and piquancy to those minor gather- 
ings, where a couple of the fair sex are the 
principal actors, and the scene that quiet parlour, 
where characters are disposed of at an alarming 
sacrifice, and inuendoes are amplified and em- 
bellished to go forth to the outer world, and 
affect the simplicity of truth. 
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And envy unquestionably was at the root of 
all this mischief, for this very significant reason, 
that both in Colonel Nesbit and his daughter 
there was, judging from their appearance, which 
after all, was the only tangible evidence either for 
or against them, much to envy. 

Colonel Nesbit, a tall military-looking man, had 
the unmistakable air and carriage of one who was 
by nature a gentleman. Here was a characteristic 
which peeped out and revealed itself in all he 
did. Clothe him as a navvy, or reduce his cir- 
cumstances down, down, down, far below zero 
in the thermometer of prosperity, to that dreary 
stage of poverty where exertion is paralyzed and 
hope seems frostbitten, and yet there would be 
indications of innate nobility, which dress could 
not disguise or poverty obliterate, in his de- 
meanour. 

And Sage — what must be said of her to do 
her justice? That she was very pretty has been 
hinted at before, and that she was very fond of 
flowers, no one who saw with what assiduity 
she tended her favourites could by any possi- 
bility deny, and these were about the only 
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subjects on which she vouchsafed to enlighten 
the public in general, or that portion of it who 
define Christianity by a rigorous and arbitrary 
interpretation of a much abused precept, " Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others." 

These, then, were the two people about whom 
so many rumours had been rife ; but they bore 
them all, if they knew of them, with easy self- 
possession, neither seeking to retaliate by counter- 
insinuations, nor endeavouring to explain the 
mystery which the world chose to impute 
to their conduct. They went on very quietly 
and very contentedly in their own way, and if 
up to the present time that way had been 
smooth [ind unstrewn with obstacles of magni^ 
tude, they had to thank themselves, and not 
their would-be friends, for the immunity. 

They had strolled about the garden for some 
little time, talking of their flowers, how like 
hope they bloomed luxuriantly in the bright 
sunshine, after dark nights and depressing sea- 
sons, when the postman's well-known rap called 
them back from poetic tropes to the sterner 
realities of life. 
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Ah that postman ! He goes about his work 
in a business-like manner ; but there is no tact, 
no sympathy about him. He seems to take the 
old Cornish motto, '* One and all," as his code 
of instructions, for one and all the missives en- 
trusted to his charge share the same fate. His 
discretion is unequal to the task of discrimi- 
nating between a love-letter and a circular from an 
advertising tradesman, so they are jostled together 
in the same bag, and clutched with the same free 
grasp, and tumbled into the same box, and love 
and business, births, deaths, marriages, and 
elopements, are fumbled between his finger and 
thumb with a rare impartiality, very suggestive 
of the fact that routine is sometimes stronger 
than human nature. But still he is hoped for, 
and longed for, and strained ears are ever listen- 
ing for his double knock, so blunt and decisive, 
when his time is up, and fears and hopes, joys 
and sorrows are so identified with his visits, that 
altogether he is a most important personage, and 
those stoics who affect to despise him must be 
callously indifferent to the exquisite play of those 
finer feelings which alternately hold empire over 
the human heart. 
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And so a shade of disappointment flitted 
across Sage Nesbit's face, when, on taking the 
letters, she found all were for her father, and 
none for herself; so she betook herself again to 
her crocuses and tulips, while he retired to his 
room to examine his correspondence. 

Presently he came to the window, and beck- 
oned to her with a look of such utter despair 
depicted on his wan countenance, that she too be- 
came deadly pale, as she obeyed the signal, and 
darted from the garden to meet him. 

" Gracious heavens !" he exclaimed, when she 
entered the room ; " I know now the bitterness 
of death indeed. Never did I expect to see this 
hour of such hopeless misery, such fearful dis- 
grace !" 

" Dear father, what is it ?" she expostulated ; 
" come share your sorrows with me — far better 
that, than to keep them pent up within your 
own breast to rankle and increase.'' 

" I know that, my child, and therefore I 
called to you to come in. It is a grievous story, 
but you have a right to know it, for it concerns 
us all equally. Here is a letter from your aunt, 
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with the fearful intelligeDce that your sister, 
Al ." 

" O no, not Alice, father ! For God's sake, 
don't say that anything has happened to her. 
O let us go at once, and at all events see her 
again before it is too late." 

" Would that we could do so, Sage ; but 
your sister is not ill — far better if that were the 
case, for then /' 

His emotion choked for a brief space his 
ftirther utterance ; then with a mighty effort he 
spoke, and his words carried desolation to the 
heart of the young girl who nestled on his breast 
to gain shelter and impart sympathy, when the 
first intimation was heard of a shaft of anguish 
having pierced it. 

** Alas ! Sage, it is my terrible lot to tell you 
that Alice is gone — gone away from your aunt's 
home, and is now they know not where, under 
the protection of " 

" Of whom, father ?" Alas, I fear I know ! 
that fatal ball ! it must be Captain Elton 
Mowbray," 

" Top true a guess, my child ; too true a guess. 
The deed, however, is done, and deep, unalter- 
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able disgrace alone remains for her, for you, for 
all of us, in fact." 

'' For him, father, most unquestionably ; and 
for her, in that she is his ready victim ; but for 
you and me most surely not." 

'' 1 wish I could see it in that light But 
terrible as the blow is, I feel it doubly because 
the world may cast reflections upon you." 

" I know the world is a haughty censor, and 
it would be unwise to defy its strictures ; but, 
surely, because my sister has gone astray, the 
world need not visit her sins upon me. But we 
must not talk or think about Sage, when Alice 
demands all our energies to be enlisted in her 
ser\ice. Is there nothing we can do to save her, 
father?" 

" What ! save one who is already lost ? rescue 
one who is not on the brink, but already in the 
abyss of destruction ?" he inquired bitterly. 

" Yes, father, even that," she answered very 
gently ; " we know the lost one can be found, 
and the perished one restored to life, or where 
should we be when an eye more keen than the 
most penetrating glances of human vision takes 
cognizance of our oflPcnces ?" 
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"You were always kind, always forgiving, 
my Sage; but as you take upon yourself to 
plead your sister's cause, tell me what you would 
do under this terrrible affliction, and I, if I can 
do so consistently, will be guided by the sugges- 
tions of a heart that never yet has failed me." 

" Well, then, I will tell you what I would do, 
and what, if I have your sanction, I will do. I 
would search Alice out, and when I found her I 
would say to her, * Alice, you have sinned — come 
back to my heart — come home again and 
gladden your father's, heart; come there, and 
sin no more, and all shall be forgotten.' " 

" What ! defy the world in that way ? Are 
you not aware that when a woman falls, the 
finger of scorn is pointed at her for ever, 
that she is no longer deemed a meet associate 
for innocence, and that those who condone her 
guilt are supposed to collude in it." 

** Yes, I know all that ; but for once I would 
defy the world. I would say to it, * Come now, 
deal impartially, if you please; award to us 
women the same forbearance, if not the same 
sympathy, that you accord to our lords and 
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masters.' Strange that the tempter is petted 
and pampered because he led astray, but the 
victim is scouted because she followed him ! 
Strange that those to whom we look as guides 
through life should misdirect us ; but stranger 
still that they should be extolled and we con- 
demned for one and the self-same sin !" 

" True ! It is one of the anomalies of 
society which I cannot explain. Impartial justice 
would mete out to both the same punishment ; 
but society, as you say, is not impartial — nay, 
on the contrary, it is morbid, and sensitive, and 
over-squeamish where women are concerned, 
just as it is somewhat lax in its notions when 
men are arraigned before its tribunal." 

" You have called it an anomaly, father ; and 
you have an opportunity of protesting against 
that anomaly. Care not what the world may 
think or say of you, but take dear Alice back 
again, and show it your estimate of the whole 
transaction. Yes, let the Bath gossips know if 
they will that you maintain that a villain who 
imposes upon the credulity of a girl so youn^ 
and artless as poor Alice, is a fairer mark for 
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their scorn and contempt, and detestation, than 
the victim whose innocence he has betrayed, 
and whose character, alas ! he has destroyed." 

" You take a strong view of these matters, 
Sage ; stronger, perhaps, than you are justi6ed 
in doing, when the verdict of society is so much 
against you. But what think you would Per- 
cival say about it ?" 

"What, Arthur? Oh, that's not difficult 
to conjecture," she answered, and a blush of 
enthusiasm — or, weU, some more potent feeling, 
lit up her pale face, where were the furrowed 
marks of the copious tears she had jusl been 
shedding. " For Arthur at least I can answer. 
He shall act for me, and when he has found 
Alice, he shall bring her home to toy father, and 
then he will say I do not despise my sister who 
has fallen, but who now implores your forgive- 
ness?'' 

" Ah, but wait, Sage ; before we enlist his 
good offices, let us see exactly how the case 
stands. I am obliged to go a little into family 
affairs to show you my reasons for deprecating 
at present your offer of his assistance. You 
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know why my father practically disinherited 
me, and left the bulk of his property to your 
aunt?" 

" Because you married my mother." 

" Yes, because I took the happiest and the 
wisest step I ever took in my life. Still, my 
sister, though very eccentric, has always treated 
me kindly, and has announced her intention of 
leaving all her property to yourself and Alice. 
Are you aware what effect Alice's infatuation 
will have upon her future prospects ?" 

" No ! but I can guess that Aunt Mary will 
be very much incensed with her." 

" Indeed she is, and here is her decision — all 
her property will be left to you, and nothing to 
Alice in the event of a contingency, of which 
she reserves to herself the right of future 
explanation." 

" I am sorry to hear that, father, but what 
has that to do with Arthur?" 

" Nothing immediately, it is true ; but you 
are to be his future wife, and it may be — mind 
I do not say that it is — a matter of some deli- 
cacy to him to effect a reconciliation^ when it 
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may be the means of interfering considerably 

with your interests as opposed to your sister's." 

" That is the very reason why he will be the 

more energetic to do what he can for Alice. 

Thank God he loves me, and not my prospects." 

" He is a worthy fellow, and I believe deserves 

his good fortune in winning my Sage's heart ; 

but I do not know — or rather, viewing him as 

a man of the world, I am almost afraid of what 

his answer may be if you apply to him in this 

grave emergency." 

" I know his answer, and will stake my hap- 
piness upon its being satisfactory." 

" But his comments upon Alice's conduct — 
what will they be ?" 

" * Let him that is without fault among you 
first cast a stone at her.' " 

" I wish that was the way of the world, Sage ; 
but remember we are entering on what many 
would deem a wild crusade. Will Arthur stand 
by us, when we say to the world, ' Here is this 
poor girl, an outcast and alien according to your 
code of morality ; she is a sinner, but not with- 
out the pale of forgiveness according to ours ?' " 

6—2 
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" If he did not, he would tacitly abet a system 
which affects a prerogative far more arbitrary 
and stringent than any claimed by divine omni- 
potence — I mean an indisposition to forgive a 
sin that is repented of." 

"True! But those who are in the world 
must move with the world, and not openly defy 
its sanctions. My heart bleeds for that poor 
girl, and I will willingly, as far as I am con- 
cerned, take her back again and forgive her ; 
but will not your position be compromised by 
such a course ? We may well affect to despise 
the tittle-tattle of our good neighbours, as long as 
we do not give them a handle to catch hold of," 

" Father, you must not misunderstand me ; 
I abhor the sin of which Alice has been guilty 
as much as any one can, and probably a great 
deal more than many people who would urge 
you to cast her off for ever. But I remember 
that she is my sister, that she is yoimg, very 
young, that harsh measures never have suc- 
ceeded with her, and if the world carps at that 
morality, it has at all events one ingredient 
which their code but seldom contains." 
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"And that is?" 

" Charity r 

" That is a scarce article, I am well aware. 
But you have heard that even gold may be 
bought at too dear a rate, have you not ? I 
fear the more I think of your suggestions the 
less feasible they appear." ^ 

'^ I see the obstacle, it is me you think of?" 

" Yes, my child, I do think of you ; I fear to 
commit you in any shape or form to a course of 
action which involves the dangerous alternative 
that I either appear insensible to your sister's 
guilt, or that I wish to sacrifice you to save her." 

" I acknowledge she is guilty, and I do not 
for one moment wish to exculpate her, but I do 
wish to save her, and myself as well, from the 
terrible reflection that harsh treatment has closed 
the door of repentance, which u gentler hand 
would have opened." 

" And yet, dear Sage, think what a danger- 
ous precedent such a course would establish. 
Rightly or wrongly, there are certain rules of 
decorum which guide society, a compliance with 
which, by a sort of tacit consent on all sides, is 
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rigorously exacted. One rule is this — when a 
woman falls, she falls for ever; thenceforward 
she is no companion for the pure and innocent ; 
between her and them there is a broad gulf 
fixed, which she cannot pass over." 

" It is so, I am afraid ; but cannot the gulf 
be bridged over by degrees and imperceptibly ? 
Cannot the doom be softened so that ?" 

" Dear little pleader/' be said, interrupting 
her ; "all that I can do for your sister I will do, 
provided that you are unassailed by the finger 
of scorn. You, however, are my first considera- 
tion ; and if I thought any forbearance I show 
towards Alice would be likely to be misinter- 
preted to your disadvantage, I would never 
show it." 

" Father, she is your daughter as much as I 
am ." 

'' Yes, my child, and I am your father as well 
as hers ; therefore, be assured, I will take time 
to consider what steps to take. Nothing shall 
be done rashly, but I have a double duty to per- 
form — to remember you at the same time that 
I think of Alice.'* 
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" Will you then take Arthur into your con- 
fidence?" 

" Yes I will, be assured of that." 

"Then 1 will rest contented with that as- 
surance, for I am sure he will do what is right." 

" May you never have reason to think other- 
wise, my darling ; but it is not often that two 
people are so well agreed on a subject as we are 
on that." 

Here the conversation ceased, but neither 
father nor daughter were exactly satisfied with 
the issue, and both of them thought long and 
anxiously on its details, when Sage's retirement 
to her own little boudoir gave to each an oppor- 
tunity for candid and uninterrupted reflection. 

Sage Nesbit was no longer a girl, if age has 
anything to do in assigning a limit to a debatable 
question. No ; she had crossed the rubicon ! 
she had passed that thirtieth anniversary of her 
natal day, which sagacious mothers and specula- 
tive daughters alike regard as the grand climac- 
teric wherein visions of conquestf appear very 
remote, or must be staked upon the single issue 
of a " veni-vidi-vici " description. 
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Still to her this fact, so lamentable to many 
of her compeers, was unquestionably of little 
moment ; for Sir Arthur Percival had won her 
heart, and was far prouder of his prize, because 
its ripened impressions gave it a vividness and 
depth of character which contrasted favourably 
with the vapid inanities that he met in society, 
than he would have been, had he entrusted his 
happiness to the gushing sentimentalism of 
" sweet sixteen," or the crude experiences of a 
subsequent lustrum. Like sound wine, it had 
gained tone by time, and mellowness by age ; 
so he, like a good judge, preferred it to the thin 
and doctored samples which were elsewhere 
boldly sent to him "carriage paid,'* or were 
surreptitiously subjected to his critical taste for 
analysis and approval. 

Not that Sage was a specimen of that modern 
innovation — a woman with strong ideas on 
woman's rights, or a vague notion that woman's 
mission has a subversive tendency, blotting out 
old associations of active usefulness, and substi- 
tuting in their stead chimerical aspirations for a 
power more pretentious but less real — Sage 
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Nesbit was not of this school, and her creeds be 
it said with due deference to the abettors of the 
new-fangled system, embodied a far more correct 
estimate of her actual duty. 

And if it be objected that she pleaded indis- 
creetly for her sister, she certainly, at her time 
of life, was perfectly justified in giving vent to 
a conviction at which she had arrived after con- 
siderable thought — a conviction that the world 
acts very unequally in the justice it metes out 
to male sinners and female sufferers. She had 
always felt indignant on this subject, and now, 
when her sister's fall threatened her complete 
isolation from the family circle, and set society 
in arms against her, whilst the prime agent 
of all this misery flaunted before it his crime, 
without compunction on one side, or reprobation 
on the other, she did feel very strongly on the 
subject ; and as she thought so she spoke — she 
said what many have thought, though tact has 
kept them silent, or a grim acquiescence with a 
fashionable caprice has urged them to inaction 
— " why should vengeance be so arbitrarily ex- 
acted of the victim, and the villain who conspired 
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the sin be absolved from penalty ?" This was 
her argument ; did it cross her mind that the 
argument was almost as old as Adam, who 
doubtless had many a ciui^in lecture, in the 
shape of a lachrymose diatribe on the vast 
diflPerence between complicity in a crime, and its 
primal suggestion ? 

Whether it did or not is immaterial ; but 
one thing is certain, she was rather vexed with 
herself that her advocacy of her sister's cause 
had been so far unsuccessful. She felt that her 
father's calmer judgment and more matured 
experience were safer guides than her own 
impetuous affection ; but still the questions 
would constantly occur : " Have I omitted any- 
thing that I ought to have said ; or, have I ex- 
ceeded the limits of womanly delicacy, in saying 
what I have?" To acquiesce in her father's 
decision, even though it involved the surrender 
of a cherished idea, was for her a very easy task, 
but to arrive at the conviction that she had 
neither neglected her sister's interests, nor im- 
paired her father's estimate of herself by her 
recent diplomacy, was far more difficult, and 
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occupied a good deal of her attention for a con- 
siderable time. 

He on the other hand was scarcely more satis- 
fied with the recent interview. In his heart he 
agreed with every word that fell from Sage, and 
he honoured her for the expression of a wish to 
defy the strictures and gossip of society, and 
take Alice back again. But he was a man of 
the world, and he hesitated to take a step which 
he knew would be irretrievable ; the stern ethics 
he had been taught declared, in this case, where 
the tree falls there it shall lie, and he was not 
prepared, without reflection, to run counter to 
their sanctions, and remove it. Had he been a 
father with that one daughter alone to think of 
and provide for, the case would have been very 
different and his duty equally easy ; but now he 
had to consult for Sage as well as Alice, to re- 
concile the discrepant interests of the two sisters, 
and not involve the innocent in the fall of the 
guilty. 

Hence the decision — and a decision with a 
man of his mental calibre, was arrived at slowly 
and deliberately, but kept determinatdy. '' I 
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cannot permit Alice to return or defy the world, 
as Sage's unselfish love suggests. No ! I must 
be true to that dear girl, who at all events has 
been true to herself. I must keep them apart, 
and if I err therein the error is one of judgment, 
not of heart." 

Moralists tell us, that to select the one of two 
paths which is the most unpalatable, to do one 
thing because we believe we ought, and not the 
other because we know we wish it, is a high 
criterion of duty. 

Judged by this standard. Colonel Nesbit did 
his duty when he came to the decision which 
practically kept the two sisters asunder, though 
it caused him an aching heart to announce it to 
Sage. But he loved her far too dearly to 
attempt to establish a precedent which might 
be fatal to her interests ; and she who had been 
his companion and friend ever since Alice's birth, 
now nearly eighteen years ago, loved him far 
too wisely and too well to cavil at his resolution 
or combat his motives. 

Kissing him through her tears, she said the 
simple words, " Father, you are always right ;" 
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but they were enough — from that moment there 
was a mutual understanding between them^ and 
the subject in the light in which they had been 
viewing it was not again revived. 

Still it had been an eventful day to both : but, 
notwithstanding its dark shadows, it was relieved 
and brightened by their mutual affection. So 
when a porter came from the station with a 
telegram for Colonel Nesbit, he and Sage both 
felt that come what might, they had between 
them a source of consolation and strength which 
the accumulated ills of life could never drain. 

Colonel Nesbit took the telegram, and read it, 
first to himself, and a quiet smile curled his lip 
as he. repeated the process for Sage's benefit, 
aloud : — 

" Miss Nesbit, of Leverton Hall, Reading, 
"to 
"Col. Nesbit, of Kennedy Villa, Bath. 

"I am very ill— come at once. You have 
six-and-eight-pence to pay for this." 



CHAPTER V. 

ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

Miss Nesbit, from whom the brief but extra- 
ordinary telegram in the last chapter had arrived, 
was Colonel Nesbit's elder sister, and the right- 
ful proprietress of Leverton Hall and the adjacent 
estate, to say nothing of sundry investments on 
good security, and a nice little competence in the 
funds — all of which were bequeathed to her by 
her father, who, acting on the principle that a 
son of his must not be a free agent in the most 
important event of life, as matrimony is called 
by eulogistic aspirants, had cut off his son with 
very little beyond that conventional coin which 
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irate parents hold in terrorem over recusant 
children, and made his more tractable or less 
wilful sister an heiress in his stead. 

'' Mary," the old gentleman was in the habit 
of averring in a very pointed manner, when his 
son was present, " won't fall in love and give 
herself away to the first fellow that comes along 
with only a pretty face to make amends for an 
empty pocket;" and Mary fully bore out this 
favourable character her progenitor had given 
her, for she never married at all, and was still 
in undisputed and undivided possession of the 
family manor, with the rights and appurtenances 
thereof, when she thought fit to send for Colonel 
Nesbit in the summary manner already de- 
scribed. 

Considerably older than her brother — in fact 
verging upon that antiquated period at which 
men are spoken of as being strong enough to 
arrive in very rare instances — Miss Nesbit, with 
the exception of being slightly deaf, preserved 
up to this moment her faculties unimpaired, 
and business-like habits as shrewd as ever. A 
dear-headed; active and intelligent woman she 
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had been through life, with legal attainments 
far in advance of the quali6cations possessed by 
nine-tenths of those who write J.P. after their 
names, and with a decision of character and ner-' 
vous energy of purpose very remarkable in one 
of her sex and position. 

In disposition penurious about trifles, and yet 
charitable to excess in her own immediate loca- 
lity; cautious and circumspect in dealing with 
her equals, and yet somewhat tenacious of her dig- 
nity when brought into contact, as was often the 
case from her mode of living, with her inferiors, 
she had reached that period of life when she 
had worn out all old animosities, and thought 
it hardly worth her while to commence afresh 
with a second edition. 

Consequently she was respected by all in her 
own position, and idolised by her subordinates, 
for her penury was an incidental contingency 
visible in the little trifling episodes of life, but 
not interfering with the large-hearted hospitality 
which kept a well supplied table for her poorer 
dependents, and a hearty welcome for all comers. 
Oddly enough, in the dearth of more congenial 
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employment, she had taken to agriculture, and 
farmed the home estate on the old principle of 
rotations of crops, and no artificial manure ; and 
this idiosyncracy whilst it brought her into con- 
tact with bailiffs, farm-servants, and the economy 
of the labouring classes, gave a masculine tone 
to her character, and a somewhat masculine 
energy to her conversational expletives. 

Certainly people who did not know her would 
be inclined to stare when on a first introduction 
they found her discussing what in these days 
would be considered abstruse quotations from 
the Mark Lane Express ; or calculating, with 
great exactness, the difference between provin- 
cial and statutory acreage, and reconciling dis- 
crepancies between those interminable and intri- 
cate measurements for grain, which, in use here, 
there, and everywhere, are nowhere alike; or 
asking how much beef was a stone, and South 
Downs per quarter at the last Basingstoke fair ; 
but, notwithstanding these imaginary drawbacks 
to a lady of birth and education, she made her 
way very well in that station of life in which 
God had placed her, was an ardent Tory, aboiai- 
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nated a dissenter, had a holy horror of educa- 
tion for the million, beyond the trinode necessi- 
tas of reading, writing, and arithmetic, in their 
most elementary phases, was a violent partizan 
in any cause or crotchet she espoused, and a 
good hater into the bargain when any person or 
thing was unlucky enough to excite her displea- 
sure. 

Then again in all business matters she was 
perfectly at home, so much so that no steward 
was ever permitted to receive her rents or let 
her estates. These were matters which she 
contended were better managed by being the 
subjects of personal as opposed to vicarious 
responsibility, and she was about right, for no 
lawyer, having an interest in new leases and the 
change of tenants, nor a lien upon the rents in 
the shape of the conventional five per cent, for 
collection ; her tenantry were satisfied at the 
same time that her receipts were materially in- 
creased. Banks, however, she always regarded 
with suspicion ; in fact, the Bank of England 
was the only one that she dignified with that 
name ; all others, according to her creed, being 
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merely provincial shops where the savings of the 
provident were squandered for the purpose of 
keeping up a fictitious appearance of prosperity 
to impose upon the credulity of the unwary ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, she eschewed 
the notes they issued as being but flash creden- 
tials for assets that never existed. And so she 
went on, receiving her rents in person, and in- 
vesting them in sound mortgages when she had 
the opportunity ; and if not, carrying them 
about with her, until the notes accumulated into 
rolls of fabulous value, which might have been 
buried in a napkin for all the interest they bore, 
or the good they did to their proprietress, or to 
the world at large, as circulating media. 

And, as is usual with persons who love their 
golden hoards, and who are fond of toying with 
them and counting them over, any diminution 
in their recognised value, without a substantial 
equivalent, appeared to her one of the greatest 
calamities to which human nature was liable. 
She was tenacious of her wealth, not because it 
ministered to her own comfort, nor because ^t 
gave her increased opportunities of ministering 
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to the happiness of those about her, but because 
it was a source of power, which, though she did 
not mean to use it, (and, the probabilities are, 
she knew not how to use it,) nevertheless was 
there, actual and cumulative, increasing her im- 
portance, and pandering to her pride. Hence 
the money that flowed into her coffers seldom 
found its way out again, there it stayed, intact, 
the motto ** vestigia nulla retrorsum,'' illustrat- 
ing its tendencies and defining its fate. If, 
however, now and then, the promoters of some 
local charity w6re fortunate enough to squeeze 
from her by dint of great importunity a small 
donation, it was given mechanically, the averted 
eye, and hand stretched out behind her back, 
testifying to the extreme reluctance with which 
pecuniary doles were meted out. And yet the 
poor acknowledged her to be the best friend they 
had ; for beef and mutton, from the home farm, 
were persistently supplied and gratuitously 
oflfered to all who needed them — money's worth 
was freely, nay, generously, given in great abun- 
dance, but money itself — ah ! there's the rub- 
was withheld on all occasions, or only drawn out 
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by an operation repulsive and painfull somewhat 
analogous to the extraction of teeth from the 
human frame. 

Here, then, was this eccentric personage, 
from whom Colonel Nesbit had received the 
characteristic telegram which summoned hiro to 
Leverton HalL 

Of course he obeyed it, and, what is more, 
his first act on his arrival was to tender for his 
sister's acceptance, the six and eightpence which 
she had graciously advanced to the telegraph 
office in payment for the message which had 
brought him thither. Yes ! Colonel Nesbit 
knew human nature or rather Miss Nesbit's 
nature, too well to neglect that necessary pre- 
caution, and the reception he consequently met 
with fully justified an outlay which others, not 
in the secret of her character, would have 
deemed a superfluous conformity with an ill- 
advised caprice. 

" Ah ! Stephen," she remarked, after the first 
salutations were tfver, and she had counted the 
six shillings and two fourpenny pieces which he 
had handed to her ; '* it is quite correct, you 
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always were an honest man, and an honest man 
is said to be the noblest work of God — not that 
I have had much experience of them off the 
farm, or on it either, for that matter." 

'* I am glad to see you so much better than I 
expected from your telegram, Mary," he re- 
joined ; '' I was afraid I should have found that 
you had taken to your bed, but I am agreeably 
surprised to find you still located in the old 
chair." 

'' Yes, still the old chair, with its straight back 
and no arms. My grandfather's aunt used to 
say that no Nesbit was ever known to die with 
bis or her shoes off, so I suppose I shall prove a 
true Nesbit, and die in my chair." 

" Well, but I hope that nothing of that kind 
is likely to happen, for a long time, at all 
events." 

" Gramercy, Stephen ! what right have you 
to hope anything of the kind, when Dr. Rey- 
nolds will tell you I am very ill, and thex^ all 
the Nesbits die in the month of March I Dear 
heart, dear heart ! to hope such a thing at my 
time of life — now almost eighty." 
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" Eighty or eighty-five is immaterial, when a 
person is possessed of all her faculties, like you 
are. 

" Much I have to be thankful for, Stephen, I 
am well aware. There was uncle Tom's great- 
grandmother's brother — he was not a Nesbit, 
though, but a FuUerton, well, he at seventy was 
stone blind, and as deaf, oh ! deary me ! as that 
old sheep-dog on the lawn, who now cannot even 
hear the dinner-bell when it calls the folks in at 
twelve o'clock." 

" And how many people at your age do you 
suppose can distinguish an object, much less a 
dog, at that distance ?" 

" That's true ! Heigh ho ! Well, but the 
Nesbits are all long sighted ! They used to say 
of my grandfather's brother — that's my great 
unde, and yours too, you know, that he could 
see through a millstone ; and he used to say 
that was true enough, but then he would wink 
his ..eye and say there must be a hole in 

itr'. 

" She smiled a hollow smile as her antiquarian 
researches recalled reminiscences of those old 
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family peculiarities which had faded from every 
memory but her own, then ¥ath the sharp quick 
voice peculiar to old ladies when conversing on 
unpleasant subjects, she blurted out her busi- 
ness. 

" Stephen, I have sent for you, for I want to 
make my will." 

" I must not dissuade you from doing so," 
he repUed ; " for at your time of life there is 
no telling what will happen, and of course you 
are perfectly justified in disposing of your pro- 
perty at your own discretion." 

*' No telling what will happen ! Yes, I can 
tell ; my cousin Edward's father. General Nesbit, 
had a presentiment he should die at Seringapa- 
tam, and die there he did, siire enough. I 
shall shortly be called, dear heart — dear heart, 
for I too have ^ a presentiment. My looking- 
glass fell down to-day and was broken in pieces, 
and the old oak tree in the Rookery toppled over 
with the storm a few nights ago. Yes, Nesbits 
die in the month of March, and now it's the 
twenty-seventh." 

" Twenty-sixth, you mean/' 
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" Twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh — it's imma- 
terial ; 'tis merely the question of a day. But, 
brother, to be on the right side, I've sent for 
lawyer Nelson ; he'll be here immediately. Are 
you satisfied with the draft I sent you ?" 

" More than satisfied with your intentions to- 
wards me, Mary ; but you will modify them 
with respect to my chfldren, will* you not ?" 

" Gramercy ! There never yet was any 
pleasing the men kind. What's wrong about 
the children then ?" 

" There's Alice— " 

" Yes, indeed, there's Alice — a' pretty kettle 
of fish she's made of it ; and she a Nesbit, for- 
sooth." 

" I don't wish to apologize for her." 

" Apologize for her — bless my soul, Stephen, 
you would be simply mad to attempt it. She 
has disgraced me and dishonoured the house of 
her ancestors by leaving us in this clandestine 
manner. As well as my memory servies me, no 
Nesbit ever did that» before, and a pretty long 
spell they've had of it since the Conquest." 

" It increases my anguish, sister, that a daugh- 
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ter of mine should disgrace either herself or her 
name. You have certainly an undoubted right 
to act as you think proper, but do you not select 
a very peculiar method of showing your dis- 
pleasure ?" 

'* I am a peculiar person, Stephen Nesbit, and 
therefore what I have written I have written." 

" Would not such a restriction open at once 
fair grounds for contesting the will and endea- 
vouring to set it aside." 

*' Let them do so, if they please, and spend 
good money on the lawyer harpies, who I'll war- 
rant you know how to bleed a body." 

'' But why, sister, this most unheard-of and 
eccentric provision ?" 

" Because I choose it, Stephen.'* 

" But they may be actually married, and, under 
the circumstances, we must devoutly trust that 
such is the case." 

" Then he has ample means to support her, 
or ought to, and she will want nothing of your 
humble servant." 

" On the other hand, they may not be mar- 
ried." 
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" Then it may be the means of making her 
oreak off a connection so disreputable to her in 
every way." 

'' Granted, but " 

" I'll have no buts, Colonel Stephen. I al- 
wayi^ have managed for myself in life, and now 
I'm going to die I shall manage this matter in 
the same way, and that is, just as I please." 

He saw it was useless to expostulate with her, 
so she had her own way as usual, and when 
lawyer Nelson came he was instructed to prepare 
a will according to the directions he had received, 
and to return it ready to be executed on the 
twenty-ninth instant. 

This was done ; but before Miss Nesbit put 
her signature to it with the necessary formalities, 
a great change had come over her. She was in 
fact dying, and though she strove to resist the 
doctor's orders, that she was to be taken to her 
bed immediately, she at length yielded to her 
brother's earnest entreaties ; but even then she 
made a compromise. Her shoes must be left 
on — and then she was happy. By her at least 
the old family tradition had been kept. Th^ 
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shoes and the month alike preserved their repu- 
tation, for, with her shoes on her feet and on the 
thirtiethof March,Mary Nesbit, of Leverton Hall, 
breathed her last, after beckoning her brother to 
her side, and whispering, '' No bell is tolled at a 
Nesbit's funeral." 



\ 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE OLD LA^DY's BEQUEST. 

The grand rareshow — ^alike a fruitful harvest 
for upholsterers and undertakers, and for those 
parochial dignitaries, parson, clerk, and sexton, 
— was over ; 'and the funeral cortege hurried 
back to the Hall, as if desirous of getting rid 
of all memories and associations connected with 
the old lady, who, " gone at last," had just been 
consigned to the family vault in Leverton church- 
yard, save those which had to deal with the dis- 
position of her property, and were of an essen- 
tially speculative character. 

Of course, rumour had been very busy with 
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this said property, and had had a good deal to 
say about its ultimate distribution ; for when any 
old lady has plenty of money to leave behind her, 
and a troop of needy relatives looking out for the 
lion's share, each will be very nauch inclined to 
interpret her intentions favourably to himself, 
and so by degrees hopes gather consistency, and 
are expressed rather than understood, and then 
they are bruited about at home ; and then the 
next-door neighbour .gets hold of them, and 
then he communicates them to his wife, and 
then goodbye to all privacy — they are energeti- 
cally published, if not from the housetop, at all 
events by a surer method of publicity in this 
country, from house to house. 

And to a certain extent, Miss Nesbit's inten- 
tions had just that amount of mystery about 
them, which might clothe any assertion, however 
random and incoherent with the semblance of 
truth. Living by herself, she was before her 
death perpetually in a state, if not exactly of very 
hot water, at all events of very lukewarm water, 
with one and all of her relatives. Her brother 
she had seen but little of for many years, and 
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though Alice, in consideration of being her god- 
child, had been invited constantly to Leverton, 
and was an acknowledged favourite, still her 
escapade was too recent and too damnatory to 
allow the gossips to suppose that her aunt would 
deal with her interests in any other than the most 
summary manner. 

Hence it was an amusing spectacle for those 
who could forget the solemnityjof the occasion, and 
who were perfectly indiflferent about legacies, to 
watch the various alternations of hope and fear 
which flitted across the countenances of those who 
did expect them. Strange revelations of cha- 
racter would have been apparent to an intelligent 
observer, when, in the little back parlour all the 
host alike of those who really were and of those 
who fancied they were akin to the testator, were 
gathered together — a combustible mass of sup- 
pressed passions, of envy, bland and plausible 
with congratulatory overtures — of jealousy, 
proffering the right hand of fellowship, and re- 
coiling nervously from the grasp it invited. 

There was a very fidgetty little man, whose 
red face testified to his extraordinary efforts at 
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self-command. His attempts to appear cool 
and collected were inimitable, but did not im- 
pose upon the initiated, who knew that after 
Colonel Nesbit's family he was the heir*at-law, 
and that already he had been freely conversing 
about his great expectations. 

Next to him sat a lady of a certain age, very 
grim and stark, who, whenever she could get in 
a word edgeways, to illustrate the many virtues 
of the deceased, was sure to preface it with a 
complimentary dedication to ** my late cousin," 
" my cousin Nesbit," or " my deceased relative," 
but who forgot to add, that in the days of her 
jQesh the kinswoman in question had practically 
closed the door of the hall to her visits because 
she was a rabid dissenter. 

Then there was a morose-looking man, whose 
looks belied him if he could take a favourable 
view of human nature, trying to be facetious, 
and smiling in ghastly irony at his own wit, as 
he communicated his lucubrations to the spare 
young man who sat beside him, and who, in his 
turn, appeared absorbed in the tuition of an 
elaborate, but somewhat wayward moustache, 
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which would curl defiantly when be wished it to 
look meek and placid for the occasion. 

And so all round that table — there was a 
grand display of ingenuity — ^a bird's eye view of 
the great world without, for it was the ingenuity 
of dissimulation seeking to impose upon the 
credulity of others, and fancying it was unde- 
tected in the attempt. 

At length the lawyer and Colonel Nesbit 
entered the room, and at their ominous appear- 
ance all voices were hushed, though the strong 
smell of salts which greeted their arrival must 
have convinced them that the calmness was 
superficial, and that somewhere, at all events, 
there was a good deal of agitation suppressed 
behind an unrufiied exterior of cambric and 
crape. 

Then the business commenced, and the lawyer 
produced the all-important document, and read 
it with the self-possession of a man who is 
accustomed to knock down the creations of hope 
with the same indiscriminate ruthlessness that 
children use when they fly into a- passioa with 
their toys, and at one fell swoop ' demolish the 
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fabrics tfaey have spent the afternoon in erect- 
ing. 

After the usual preamble, it went on to re- 
cite — 

"Now, I, the said Mary Nesbit, knowing 
that I die rich, and that many so-called relatives 
will be assembled in consequence to hear my 
will read, do hereby declare that I wish to deal 
uprightly and equally by all of them, Nesbits or 
otherwise, and I desire them to share and share 
alike in the provisions I have made for them." 

" A most beautiful and righteous disposition," 
ejaculated the morose man who was some tenth 
cousin, some ten times removed, whilst the stark 
lady, raising her eyes in pious rapture, confiden- 
tially assured him in an audible aside — 

" I always felt certain that my dear cousin 
would be just as well as generous." 

Without heeding the interruption or acknow- 
ledging the bye-play, Mr. Nelson continued — 

"As therefore there are likely to be many 
claimants on my good will, and as I do not wish 
to unduly prefer one before another, but to treat 
them all alike, I have given directions that the 
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roan ox shall be killed, and a dinner for all 
comers be served in the large dining-room, so 
that none may go away empty, if they are un- 
satisfied. Having thus disposed of the super- 
numeraries, who have my hearty wishes for a 
good appetite, I proceed to enumerate the several 
bequests that I wish to make. 

" First, be it remembered I am a Nesbit, and 
inherited from a Nesbit, so none but a Nesbit 
shall inherit from me; and so in accordance 
with that determination, I do hereby give and 
bequeath, free of legacy-duty, to my first cousin, 
Thomas Nesbit, all those several and particular 
shoes wherein I died, with the silver buckles and 
cork soles, and divers appurtenances thereof, to 
have and to hold unto the day of his death, 
that he may be well prepared for that emergency, 
and have a chance of being then what he has 
not been in life, a real Nesbit. 

"Secondly, to my pious relative, Lavinia 
Nesbit, I leave the old black-lettered copy of 
Calvin's Institutes ; I never could endure the 
book myself, but her superior wisdom and 
sanctity may find therein some directions for the 
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jouraey to the New Jerusalem, which she has 
been talking about for fifty years past ; aud in 
consideration of her lame leg and increasing 
debility, I do hereby give and bequeath to her, 
the said Lavinia Nesbit, the old white donkey, 
with each and several the bit, bridle, saddle, 
girths, crupper, stirrups, and leathers appertain- 
ing thereunto, so that, when she starts at last, 
she may be well provided for the carriage of 
herself and her book. 

" Thirdly, I do hereby give and bequeath to 
my very remote kinsman, Humphrey Nesbit, 
the looking-glass in the best bed-room, now 
that my own is broken, that when he looks 
therein he may remember he will go down to 
posterity as the ugliest Nesbit heard of since the 
conquest. 

" Fourthly, to that young fop. Captain Mark 
Nesbit, I do hereby give and bequeath my 
father's old razor, that for twenty years I have 
used for my corns, that by its assistance his face 
may become less like a door mat, and more Uke 
a Nesbit. 

'' Fifthly, I do hereby determine and declare 
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that these are all the legacies I leave to my very 
aflfectionate relatives, with the exception of my 
brother and his children/* 

Then after . providing liberally for servants 
and retainers, and assigning a handsome annuity 
to Colonel Nesbit, the document went on to 
divide the whole of the residue, real and per- 
sonal, between Sage and Alice Nesbit, con- 
cluding, however, with the following proviso — 

" But whereas the said my niece Alice Nesbit 
has been carrying on a clandestine correspond- 
ence with one Elton Mowbray, and left my house 
with him some months ago, under pretence of 
returning to her father, I do hereby will and 
declare that if, during the time of her natural 
life, there shall be born to the said Alice Nesbit 
any children or child, either in wedlock or out of 
wedlock, then the whole of the property which 
I have bequeathed to her shall revert to her 
sister, the aforenamed Sage Nesbit, her heirs and 
assigns for ever ; for with my concurrence, no 
child of the herein-mentioned Alice Nesbit shall 
ever inherit my property or be acknowledged as 
a representative of the Nesbit family, which she 
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has SO signally disgraced. And now, being at 
peace with my Maker, and in charity with my 
neighbours, I declare this to be my last will and 
testament, and I die happy and contented that I 
have done my duty as a Nesbit, and not impaired 
the family estate.'' 

It would be impossible to describe the con- 
sternation and anger which broke up that family 
party, which a few minutes before had been so 
affable and complacent. The grim lady, of 
course, having an opportunity to improve the 
occasion, did so after the combined fashion of 
her sex and persuasion. 

" Well," she vociferated, as if addressing the 
members of her conventicle ; '* that old Miss 
Nesbit must have been a most immoral old 
woman. She numbered with the elect 1 Alas ! 
I tremble for her poor soul. There must be for 
her, woe, unalterable woe, for ever. What think 
you, Captain Nesbit ?" she continued, address- 
ing him of the moustache, who was rather 
amused than otherwise at the timi affairs had 
taken, for, not expecting -a legacy, he was not 
disappointed. 
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" Why, as to that," he replied, " I am not 
competent to give an opinion, but I'll tell you 
what I intend to do before I leave — I shall 
pitch into the old lady's beef and prime October, 
and I advise you to do the same." 

This was sound advice, and the majority fol- 
lowed it, proving by the onslaught they made 
on the roan ox, that the old lady's " beautiful and 
righteous disposition " was a very good thing in 
its way for hungry legacy-hunters. 



CHAPTER VII. 

RETROSPECTIVE GLANCES. 

Alice Nesbit had been a spoilt child from 
her earliest youth. Having the misfortune to 
lose her mother^ when still an infant, she had 
found no one to apply the wholesome restraint 
on which maternal solicitude would have insisted. 
Her sister, Sage, though several years older, was 
still not old enough at first to take upon herself the 
management of her father's establishment, or to 
superintend the mental training of a wayward 
and capricious child. Consequently, she grew 
up very much petted, it is true, but the atmo- 
tiere in which $he lived was a noxiqus one, 
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more favourable to the growth of weeds than 
flowers in the mental garden, and after a time 
the garden became a wilderness, where there 
were flowers, no doubt, and plenty of them, but 
some of them were stunted in their growth, and 
checked and warped by superincumbent briars, 
and others outgrew their strength and came to 
nothing for want of pruning. 

Undoubtedly her father was to blame, for he 
was too indulgent, too fond ; and no wonder, for 
her flaxen hair and blue eyes, and little faultless 
figure, recalled the memory of that dead wife 
whom he idolized — a living photograph of her 
for whom he had sacrificed his prospects in life, 
and thought himself a privileged man to win her 
on these terms. 

Yet when the wilful child outgrew her child- 
hood, and the warm-hearted girl returned his 
love with wild impetuosity, he would fain con- 
gratulate himself that in her affection he had a 
guarantee for the future, that her wayward im- 
pulses would be tempered by his maturer judg- 
ment, and that he had acted wisely in not tamper- 
ing with feelings which promised such a happy 
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development. Did he remember the adage that 
'' none are as blind as those who will not see ?" 
If so, be practically lost sight of the warning it 
conveyed by shutting his eyes altogether. 

It was whilst on a visit to some friends in 
London that Sage and Alice first met Elton 
Mowbray, They were at a ball in Eaton Place, 
when the young guardsman was introduced to 
them, and then it was that Alice's tell-tale card 
revealed the fact that she had danced with him 
almost every dance for the evening. 

Was he smitten ? Yes, undoubtedly, for she 
had been spoken of as the godchild and reputed 
heiress of Miss Nesbit of Leverton Hall, and he 
was well acquainted, if not with the old lady in 
person, at all events with the locale of her ex- 
tensive estates, and the reputation for enormous 
wealth which was attributed to her. Conse- 
quently he pressed his suit with vigour whilst 
they remained in town, and when Alice went to 
Leverton, he followed her, and took up his 
temporary abode at Reading. 

And in strict fairness the same question must 
be asked of the lady — was she smitten ? Yes, irre- 
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vocably ! clean through the joints of the harness 
in which her father s love had so fondly encased 
her, the barbed shaft sped, scattering before it 
the whole array of advice, warnings, and precau- 
tions which had been improvised on the spur of 
the moment to resist it. 

Unfortunately, Alice Nesbit loved, as she did 
everything else, impetuously, and with her whole 
heart. Unfortunately, too, with her love was a 
virtual surrender of her identity. In the wild 
delirium of her excited feelings, she saw as Elton 
saw, argued as he argued, believed as he believed. 
His suggestions were seized on with avidity, and 
nursed in her heart until they became insepa- 
rably mingled with the hopes that thrilled there. 
Compared with him, all other considerations 
were as nothing. Unceremoniously rejected 
from that inner shrine where he was enthroned 
in all the effrontery of an imperious despotism, 
father and sister, friends and reputation, were 
alike sacrificed that he might reign supreme. 

And so it happened that when he breathed 
into her ear fervent vows of unalterable affection, 
and asked her to fly with him from her aunt's 
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protection^ his ascendancy was complete, and 
her isolation from everything save him perfect 
and well defined. 

She yielded ; for him she braved the strictures 
of the world, its misrepresentations and inuen- 
does ; for him the love which had hovered round 
her- childhood — a guardian angel to shield her 
from danger — was sacrificed ; for him the preg- 
nant present and uncertain future were rudely 
defied ; for him her worldly prospects and her 
hope of heaven, were alike imperilled, and Alice 
Nesbit, steeped to the soul with the mad intoxi- 
cation of her ardent love, entrusted her happiness 
to Elton Mowbray, and under pretence of return- 
ing to her father at Bath, made a considerable 
alteration in the original plan, and fled with her 
lover to Gretna Green. 

To do her justice, and him also, they were 
married there legally enough, if not very credit- 
ably, and then they set off for the continent ; 
but the letter which she wrote to her father, 
after the stereotyped plan so expressive of re- 
pentance unfelt, unrecognized, . but merely as- 
sumed, out of deference to the exigencies of a 
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false position, never reached its destination. 
Thus it was only after an interval of some 
months that the elopement was discovered ; for 
her aunt imagined her to be at Bath, and her 
father thought she was at Leverton; and as 
correspondence between the two places, owing 
to a whim of old Miss Nesbit*s, which strictly 
forbad it, was very rare and exceptional, all 
parties were in happy ignorance of the event, 
until the opportune revelation of a friend, who 
had just accidentally met Captain and Mrs. 
Mowbray in London, on their return from the 
prolonged honeymoon, disclosed to the indignant 
old lady the catastrophe, and entailed results 
which have been already described. 

Somewhat incensed that his wife's overtures 
towards a reconciliation with her family were 
thus, as he imagined, summarily rejected or con- 
temptuously received, Elton Mowbray, imme- 
diately on his return to England, carried her off 
to Frickney Park, his seat in Wiltshire, deter- 
mining to stay there in strict seclusion, and to 
watch the course of events which he was unable 
to influence. 
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And no place could have been a better selec- 
tion for such a purpose than that old family 
residence, with its gloomy approaches, long cor- 
ridors, and wide spread reputation of being 
haunted. Partially dismantled, and altogether 
presenting a very dilapidated appearance, it had 
been left in the charge of a married couple, who, 
having spent their lives in the service of the 
family, were mere creatures of their master's 
win, and were not likely to infiinge his com- 
mands or question his motives; consequently, 
when he gave imperative orders that his arrival 
in the neighbourhood was to be kept a profound 
secret, or if that was impossible, that the lady's 
presence was not to be divulged, his wishes and 
his secret were in safe hands that would not 
betray them, for the very simple but wonderfully 
efficacious reason, that he made it well worth 
their while not to do so. 

Not long after their return he had received 
from a sure quarter, the intelligence of Miss 
Nesbit's illness and subsequent death, and on the 
day after her funeral he entered his wife's sit- 
ting-room with such a gloomy expression upon 
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his dark countenance that her sympathies were 
instantly aroused. 

" Dearest Elton," she said, as she glided to 
his side and kissed him affectionately, " you are 
looking so distressed and unhappy ; what can 
have happened to disturb you ?" 

" A good deal, Alice ; and you'll be distressed, 
too, when you hear the news." 

" News ! oh, then, nothing has harmed you !" 
she rejoined, with a sigh of relief, '' I don't care 
about news ; they can't hurt if you are well and 
in good spirits." 

" Ah ! but these news do concern you and 
me, and all of us, vitaDy; Curtis has re- 
turned." 

" Indeed ! he has been very quick." 

'* I told him to be so ; he has gained all the 
information we required." 

" And it is satisfactory, to you, Elton, I trust; 
my aunt always said she would take care of me, 
and, according to her creed, no Nesbit ever told 
an untruth." 

" As to its being satisfactory, I cannot say 
that it is ; and as to the old lady's promise. 
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why she has kept it in the letter to break it in 
the spirit/' 

"How so?" 

'* By annexing a condition or proviso, which 
virtually leaves the whole of her property to 
your sister." 

^' To Sage ! I thought you said she had re- 
membered me, according to her promise." 

" And so she has. Half of her property, 
which, by the bye, Curtis tells me is enormous, 
and far beyond the expectations of the family, is 
left to you. So far, so good ; but she has 
crippled her bequest by such a condition that 
you won't get a farthing." 

" Not get a farthing — how can that be ?" 

" By a. very simple process. Some miserable 
caprice or malice has induced the old lady to say 
that in the event of your having a family the 
bequest is to be null and void, the whole revert- 
ing to your sister." 

" She cannot mean that." 

" She does, though ; so under present circum- 
stances your chance of getting anything is 
extremely small." 
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Small, indeed ! for poor Alice had been 
nursing hopes of happiness which were thus 
rudely crushed. Were they then never to be 
realised, or if realised, to be so at a sacrifice 
which would entail endless misunderstandings 
between her husband and herself? He, she had 
even long before this found to her cost, did not, 
could not love as she did. Nay, further than 
that, she was well aware how much he had built 
upon her great expectations as the means of re- 
trieving his damaged fortune — and now they 
were gone, inevitably gone, by that fatal con- 
dition, and with them, she knew too well, her 
only hold upon his capricious affection. And 
beyond all this, her heart yearned towards her 
father through that long period of silence and 
apparent unforgiveness, whilst on her mind one 
thought now was always uppermost, how, when 
another claimant on his love joined its mute but 
powerful entreaties to her own for a reconcilia- 
tion, it would not be refused. But now, alas ! 
this bright prospect, if not obscured, was at all 
events clouded, and hope, if not quite obliteratecj^ 
had at least been sadly compromised. 
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** Cruel ! cruel !" she murmured, as all these 
thoughts flashed across her mmd with porten- 
tous significance, and then leaning her head on 
Elton's shoulder, she wept as if her heart would 
break. 

" Now don't take on so, Alice," he expostu- 
lated, " perhaps we shall be able to dodge the old 
vixen, yet/* 

She caught at the idea mth avidity, and in- 
quired hurriedly ; " is that possible, by any fair 
?»» 

" By just as fiiir means as those by which she 
has disinherited yon,*' he replied ; *' in love and 
war ever) thing is fair, and as she has practically 
declared war against you, we must meet her with 
her own weapons,** 

" 1 will do anything you wish ;" vras the con- 
fiding answer. 

** Tell me, then, do jtni love me enough to 
make a sacrifice for me ?" 

'* Elton, I have made every sacrifice yet for 
Your sake that a girl could make, and my love is 
not exhausted." 

He kissed bar with an ^ipearance oi fervour 
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which would have nerved her heart to go through 
fire and water for him, if he had required her to 
do so. 

" It will be a very great sacrifice to you, my 
poor little woman," he answered, playing with 
her cautiously, as a fisherman plays a trout be- 
fore he lands it, *' and therefore I think I had 
better not mention the subject any more." 

" Oh, but I must know ; come, now, darling, 
you will tell me, will you not ?" 

" No, I think I had better not, really I It is 
so selfish of me to think of or suggest such a 
thing, that I must shake my head, little darling, 
and say no, no, no." 

Nothing wins upon a woman's imagination so 
much as the disclaimer of selfishness. She is so 
used to its play in all her dealings with man* 
kind, she sees it entering so largely into the 
realities of life, assigning motives, illustrating 
conduct, giving a clue to a thousand inconsis- 
tencies that without it would be incoherent and 
unexplained, that she imagines its absence from 
human nature to be an angelic attribute, and a 
victory over it the noblest exercise of human 
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fortitude — one that, come what will, must call 
forth a corresponding effort on her part, a dis- 
play of sympathy worthy of the occasion and 
commensurate with its importance. 

And so Alice, with downcast eye and pouting 
Up, and all those other little wiles which 
offended dignity loves to assume, nestled closer 
to her hushand, and fondly whispered — 

" It is very unkind of you, Elton, to treat 
me so, and I will never cease teaziog you until 
I do know. In fact, far from its being selfish of 
you to tell me, I shall think you very selfish if 
you do not." 

" Well then, remember, my doing so is your 
own option. Don't turn round upon me after- 
wards, and say I was a heathen and a reprobate, 
and all sorts of naughty things, for obeying 
you.'' 

" Is that kind, EUton ? Have I ever given 
you cause for casting such reflections upon me ? 
No, I have not ! And now, when there is some 
test apparently by which you wish to try my 
love, you shrink fi-om communicating it, as if 
you did not know, as well as I can tell you, that 
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there is nothing in the world which I am not 
prepared to endure for your sake." 

" Do you then love me, Alice, better than that 
little one, to whose arrival you are looking for- 
ward with such rapture ?" 

"You are my husband, Elton, and as such 
the first consideration alike of my duty and my 
love." 

" You are a dear girl ! but tell me, do you 
think, for my sake, you can be content to be 
separated from your child immediately after its 
birth, for a long, perhaps an indefinite period ?" 
It was a bitter trial, but her love carried her 
triumphantly through it. 

"If its father can endure that, its mother 
must," she presently answered. 

" Well then, my darling, I think we may 
manage to get out of this hobble, after all. I 
would not for the world subject you to such a 
proof of your affection for me, were it not ab- 
solutely necessary. How we shall get on with- 
out supplies from your aunt's coffers, I know 
not. The Jews are bothering me so." 
" The Jews ! Elton— who are they ?'* 
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" Why those necessary appendages to a mili- 
tary profession — the money-lenders ! I am 
rather deeply in their books ; and though, when 
I sold my commission, I paid off a fair slice, yet 
the balance was eaten up by our wedding trip. 
Then again, I was rather bit by last year's St. 
Leger, and had to mortgage this rattletrap old 
place here." 

" But how will the — the — the — separation 
help us ?" 

" Leave that alone to me, if you have nerve 
enough — no, not that — love enough for me, I 
mean, to undergo the trial, matters will right 
themselves after a bit." 

" But how long wiU it be?" 

"That I cannot tell you. Much depends 
upon the available property you get from your 
aunt. Of course th^ little thing will be pro- 
perly taken care of and looked after, and all 
that sort of thing ; so that when you wish to 
reclaim it you can do so." 

" And are you sure that by these means we 
shall be able to get out of our difficulties ?" 

" Pos ! nothing is easier." 
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" And you really wish it?" 

'' No, certainly not ! I cannot wish anything 
that is likely to cause my darling pain for a single 
moment, much less for an indefinite period. 
Unfortunately, however, necessity in this case 
is the mother of invention, and I see no other 
course for us to adopt except to throw ourselves 
upon the tender mercies of your sister, and live 
upon charity.'* 

" Elton, I will do it ; but tell me how can we 
insure secrecy ?'* 

"That's easily managed. The people here 
are as true as steel — dummies in fact, blind 
when they are not wanted to see, and deaf and 

dumb as the occasion warrants. Besides, the 

« 

folks at the Lodge are out on leave, which can 
be very conveniently extended and gratefully 
accepted." 

" Yes, but — but — when all is over, where is 
it to go, and who's to take charge of it ?" 

" There's plenty of time for all these minor 
details. Everything shall be properly and care- 
fully arranged if you consent to the plan-— 
and " 
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" I have consented to your scheme, already, 
Elton, and though it breaks my heart, I will be 
a true Nesbit and keep my word." 

" A Nesbit, indeed !" he murmured in her 
ear, as he kissed her rapturously ; " I very much 
doubt if the whole breed of them ever turned 
out a girl with such a warm and loving heart as 
you have." 

" I am a Mowbray, now," she answered 
proudly, " and my heart is all my husband's — 
to feel for him in all his sorrows ; to sympathise 
with him in all his rapture ; to beat for him 
always, and, if needs be, to bleed for him and 
break for him." 

*' There's no necessity for that, my little pet, 
especially now we are in a fair way of circum- 
venting our difficulties. And between ourselves, 
I have a capital dodge : we'll leave this place 
and take up our abode in the Hermitage." 

" The Hermitage— where is that ?" 

" Ah, I must let you into my secrets, I see. 
The Hermitage is a box I had fitted up in the 
woods down yonder. It is small, certJiinly, but 
very comfortable, and the best of it is, it has an 
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approach so difficult of access, and so much of a 
labyrinth, that no one not in the secret would 
be likely to find it out." 

"Is it far from here?" 

" No ! — about a couple of miles ! I found it 
a convenient place in my bachelor days, and 
preferred it to being closeted up here with the 
bats and family ghosts." 

" Then when shall we go there ?" 

" Immediately ! The sooner the better ; for 
by these means all prying glances will be pre- 
vented. Now we have determined on our course 
we cannot be too cautious in following it out." 

" But my father — what if he should relent— 
what if he should endeavoiu: to find me, am I 
not to see him ?" 

" I am afraid not — for all our precautions in 
that case would be thrown away. No ! he must 
not know you are here ; indeed, I fancy, on 
second thoughts, we had better give out that we 
are gone on the Continent again. Curtis shall 
look to that." 

" Ciurtis ! Then he will know everything ?" 

" Of course he must ; I can't get on without 
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him. He's a rare fellow, Alice; and will be 
quite in his element when he has a mystery to 
keep up." 

" Well, Tm not so partial to him as you are, 
you know. It may be prejudice, but I'm afraid 
we are putting a great deal into his power ; but 
you know best." 

" I know Curtis — which I don't think you 
do, in fact I am quite certain you do not — and I 
have always found him a regular trump." 

'^ But the trump is dangerous when it is not 
in your own or your partner's hand. Is it not 
so?" 

" You know whist better than you do human 
nature, darling. I can trust Curtis, because it is 
his interest to be true to me. He has been 
mine, heart and soul, for some time past, be- 
cause I bought him. I paid a heavy debt for 
him, which he can never cancel, and so I have 
a pull upon him, and I take care to let him 
know it. Better to buy services like his out- 
right, than hire them for a term, Allie.'* 

" You know best, Elton ; forgive me if my 
love for you makes me over-suspicious and a 
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little jealous of anyone who is admitted to your 
confidence." 

" You are a great pet ! Now, goodbye, I'll 
go and have the Hermitage put in order, and 
remember, the day after to-morrow we'll move 
out of this, and go there." 

They did so : and there they stayed in the 
deepest privacy, unseen and unknown. It was 
rumoured they were at Venice, and they were 
really supposed to be so, for all communication 
with the outer world beyond that dank and 
gloomy wood was entirely cut off. The Her- 
mitage was alike impervious to man's research 
or woman's curiosity. It was a bower for 
another Rosamond — less guilty, perhaps, than 
her of old, but as unfortunate, and it did its 
duty better, for no skein of silk revealed the 
secret. No one found it out. No stranger 
came thither, until in that dull November night, 
amid wind and rain, storm and tempest, Elton 
Mowbray brought a red-doaked woman blind- 
folded to the door, and bade her enter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A SAGE LOVER TWICE DEFINED. 

Sage Nesbit availed herself of her father's per- 
mission, and consulted Sir Arthur Percival about 
the measures to be adopted for her sister's rescue, 
and also on the all-important subject of Alice's 
recognition by the family, on the presumption 
that their worst fears on her account were 
realised. 

After Miss Nesbit's funeral, Colonel Nesbit 
and his family removed from Bath to Leverton 
Hall, for by the testator's provision this was to 
be his home for the remainder of his life, if he 
chose to make it so, and there it was that Sir 
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Arthur heard the intelligence which had caused 
so much anguish to his affianced bride. 

Sir Arthur Percival was at this time a man 
in the prime of life, and even without bis 
baronetage and his fortune, ladies from sixteen 
and upwards would have called him eminently 
handsome, and have deemed him more than 
ordinarily eligible. Uniting, however, a great 
deal of determination of character with much 
circumspection, he had escaped the toils which 
had been laid for him. But when he met Sage 
Nesbit, his determination was exercised in quite 
another direction, and at the same time his cir- 
cumspection coalesced with the change. Now 
that no nets were spread in sight of the bird, 
and no clumsy attempts were made to ensnare 
him, the bird was easily caught — nay, perfectly 
willing, and, as usual, determined, to give up his 
liberty, and carol forth his thanks to the hand, 
that captured him. 

To drop metaphor, Arthur Percival saw, Sage 
Nesbit was the sort of woman he wanted for a 
wife, and he determined to win her. And win 
her he did^ for his determination was of that 
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positive character that it seldom allowed any 
obstacle to interfere with its decisions ; so, not- 
withstanding the satirical remarks of his associ- 
ates on the radical change which had taken place 
in his ideas, he shortly announced his resigna- 
tion of the mastership of the county foxhounds, 
as a preliminary step to his assumption of a 
novel and more onerous responsibility. 

And when in a matter of this kind all parties, 
principals and seconds, are alike agreed on its 
propriety, settlements and entails, dowers and 
jointures, are so deftly manipulated as to follow 
suit with marvellous rapidity, and come to an 
agreement also. Thus in the present instance 
all arrangements had been carried into effect, 
and the day fixed for the happy event, as people 
will persist in calling the most intricate problem 
in human life, as far as happiness is concerned, 
when Miss Nesbit's death caused it to be post- 
poned, out of respect to an old lady who had 
expressed no interest in it, or out of deference 
to a popular notion that it is not respectable for 
people, even if they can do so, to laugh and cry 
in the same breath. 
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Thus Sage was obliged to confide to her 
lover the intelligence which she had anticipated 
revealing to the same person under a different 
and a dearer character, and consequently the 
effort to do so was considerably increased. 

Her confidence, however, was not mis- 
placed, for she found in him a ready coadjutor 
in all her plans ; nay, more, he volunteered his 
assistance to solve the mystery which appeared 
to surround her sister's movements since the 
elopement. 

" It appears to me. Sage," he said to her 
when their consultation had left the realm of 
conjecture, and had resolved itself into a more 
practical discussion on the ways and means to 
be adopted under the present emergency — " it 
appears to me that the first thing to resolve our<* 
selves on is this, are they married or are they not ? 
On settling this question, it will be ample time 
to think about the other-^how shall we treat 
them?" 

" True, Arthur," she replied ; " but day after 
day have I been expecting some communication 
from her, ^nd day ^fter day am I disappointed* 
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I assure you I get in such a nervous state when 
the post is expected that I am quite ashamed of 
myself. Perhaps I take a gloomy view of mat- 
ters, but I must confess that her prolonged 
silence leads me to expect the worst. If she is 
a wife, why is she ashamed to say so ?" 

" We can't account for young ladies — all may 
not think alike, though certainly the light in 
which you look at the whole business is the 
natural one, and to a certain extent justifies your 
sad impressions. Still they are said to be absent 
from England, and the postal arrangements with 
the Continent are not as good as they should 
be — they may have written, and the letter may 
have miscarried, so she may think herself in- 
jured by not hearing from you or her father, 
and is too proud to write again for an ex- 
planation." 

** I most sincerely hope that such is the case, 
and then I feel I could forgive her all the misery 
she^ has caused." 

" Well, then, the great point will be to settle 
this matter in one way or the other, and I pro- 
pose to take the whole responsibility of doing 
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SO on myself — that is, of course, with your and 
your father's sanction," 

" You, Arthur ? why, what are your plans ?" 

" You'll be amazed when I tell you that the 
unexpected postponement of our wedding day 
affects me so deeply, that I find it necessary to pass 
the interval before the happy day in some active 
employment, or I should be moped to death. I 
propose, therefore, to take a short trip on the 
Continent to brace my nerves, and distract 
my attention from my recent disappointment." 

She turned upon him a look of unutterable 
affection, and a tell-tale tear dimmed for a mo- 
ment the glowing radiant expression of her 
bright eye, as it endeavoured to beam forth the 
thanks which the lips tried in vain to utter, so 
full was her heart, so rapturous her joy. 

** God bless you, Arthur ! you dear kind 
fellow," she at length murmured, and the 
ecstacy of that moment amply repaid them both 
for their disappointment in the delay. 

" You shall thank me when I return, dear 
Sage, when my health is re-established, and my 
shattered nerves have recovered their tone," he 

VOL. I. 10 
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added playfully, his bright smile and confident 
bearing entirely belying the recent imputation 
on his health and nerves. 

" And you will set oflF when, dearest Arthur ?" 
she presently inquired. 

" Well, as I see you are anxious to get rid of 
me, I shall be off on my travels the day after 
to-morrow at the latest. Before I cross the 
channel for Paris, I shall draw the home coverts 
well. I see your smile ; well, I must confess the 
old leaven still remains, perhaps I shall lose it 
when under your jurisdiction." 

" I hope so, for I must admit the home co- 
verts puzzle me." 

" Then I must condescend to enlighten you ; 
since you are so matter-of-fact. In plain 
English, I intend going first to Gretna, and then, 
if needs be, into Wiltshire." 

"You think, then, they went to Gretna?'* 

'* Unquestionably, if they are married. I 
shall make sure of my game there, and then 
act as circumstances may require. Here then, 
is my programme; ycu consult with your father, 
and see if you can improve upon it, before I 
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bid you farewell, to-morrow ; and now, dear 
Sage, tell me, when I retim, shall not this sea- 
son of probation cease ?" 

"Ah, you men," sne answered, playfully, 
" never do anything without a quid pro quo ^^ 
always something in the background;" but 
then she changed her bantering tone to one of 
deep feeling, and continued — " Yes, Arthur, I 
promise you, and if I can repay your present 
devotion, I will." 

Sir Arthur has been described as a determined 
man, and no one who saw him in the hunting- 
field could doubt it for a moment. There he 
invariably took a line of his own, and stuck to 
it with rejjistless perseverance, and the same sort 
of perseverance stuck to him in every thing he 
did. Consequently, as he had taken up the 
solution of the mystery. Sage knew well that 
nothing would be left undone which could at all 
conduce to its accomplishment ; and so, with a 
lighter heart than she had known for some little 
time, she bade him adieu, and he set out on his 
mission. 

At first it was attended with considerable 

10—2 
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success, for at Gretna the clerical Vulcan sup- 
plied him with what jflfter all was the most im- 
portant intelligence, beade which all other minor 
details were dwarfed into insignificance — with 
undoubted proof that the rites of marriage had 
been solemnized, after the border fashion, be- 
tween Elton Mowbray and Alice Nesbit. Here 
then, the doubtful, and at the same time the 
vital point, had been determined satisfactorily — 
however much Alice was to blame for the 
original step she had taken, she had at all 
events supplemented it with another, which, to a 
certain extent would redeem her character in the 
eyes of the world, and if society found her 
guilty on the first count it would mercifully 
add to the exculpatory verdict, " extenuating cir- 
curi: stances," after a due consideration of the 
second. 

. So he wrote to Sage in great spirits, and 
congratulated her on this discovery, and set out 
to follow up his researches in Wiltshire. Here, 
however, he did no good, as Elton's retainers at 
Frickney kept their master's secret far too well 
to give him the slightest clue to his present 
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residence. ''The Captain and his lady/' they 
said, ''had left that neighbourhood with the 
avowed intention of making a prolonged tour on 
the Continent ; where they were, they knew not. 
Venice had been spoken of, they believed," and 
then, by way of corroborating this assertion, 
they asserted they had received orders to forward 
all letters to the Poste Restante in that city. 

To Venice, then. Sir Arthur hurried ; but there 
he found that the letters were entirely illusive — 
none had been received ; no such persons as Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Elton Mowbray were known to 
the authorities, and he was obliged to admit, in 
the expressive language of the hunting-field, 
which, notwithstanding Sage's gentle remon- 
strances, would occasionally slip out in unguarded 
moments, that he had been running on a false 
scent, and had now come to a check, where it 
was impossible to hit off the original drag 
Thus foiled in his attempt, he returned to Eng- 
land; like a knight in the olden days of chivalry, 
he had performed gallant devoir in behalf of 
his lady love, and now might expect his guer- 
don at her hand. 
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It is all very well for enthusiastic aspirants to 
go off in raptures about wedding days and 
bridal festivities; in consideration of their 
anomalous positions they may. fairly lay claim to 
a considerable amount of poetic license, which 
would account for their eulogies ; but sensible 
people, who have gone through the ordeal, who 
can discriminate impartially on the merits of the 
question, and who, judging from a retrospective 
as opposed to a prophetic view of an occasion, 
essentially matter-of-fact when the day of 
reckoning comes and the balance sheet is pre- 
pared — these come to the conclusion that a 
fashionable wedding is per se about as disagree- 
able and awkward a ceremonial as can be 
imagined. 

So thought Sir Arthur Percival and Sage 
Nesbit, and consequently the good people of 
Berks were disappointed in not witnessing an 
imposing ceremonial at the celebration of their 
marriage; indeed, the Morning Post merely 
devoted a few lines to the very meagre details of 
a very private marriage in high life. 

They were married then very quietly, and of 
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course the gossips had their jubilee — the young 
ones saying " Oh ! how mean !" and their 
elders " Well, I never should have thought it 1" 
but the parties chiefly interested were wise 
GalUos, and took not the slightest notice of 
these inuendoes; they went on their way re- 
joicing to escape the gaud and glare, the fuss 
and worry, the adulation and insincerity of the 
conventional routine they had so often wit- 
nessed. 

Off for the honeymoon ! Well, God speed 
them ! was the mental ejaculation of the " fa- 
voured few," who sent them forth to face the 
storms of life, strong in their faith, and hope, 
and love, but stronger still in the union which 
brought the collective energies of two strong 
hearts to bear upon the issue. 

Not, however, in the Morning Post, nor in 
the columns of the provincial press were there 
found the most complimentary comments upon 
the auspicious event, as the latter persistently 
called it. O, dear no ! their high-flown pane- 
gyrics paled before the rude eloquence of the 
white headed sexton of Leverton church, who, 
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hat in hand, approached the happy couple as 
they left the porch, to prate forth his augury on 
the event. 

" God bless your honour, and your honour's 
wife !" he said in feeble accents, as a munificent 
fee was dropped into his hand, " why, even the 
very fowls of the air be here to bless you." 

" Fowls of the air !" exclaimed the bride- 
groom, rather puzzled at the compliment, "why, 
they can't have much to say on the occasion, 
can they ?" 

"Yes, surely, your honour," the old man re- 
plied, " why there be they two magpies, yonder, 
they've been a jabbering and a chattering in the 
churchyard all this morning, and if you and your 
leddy baint in luck's way, well, there's no truth 
in magpies ; that's all." 



CHAPTER IX. 

UP, UP, UP, ON THE LADDER OF TIME. 

Bannerley luck still attended the Howlet's 
movements. Unseen by human eye, she left 
her station above that frowning precipice, no 
evidence being ever found of her dark deed, no 
suspicion being excited by her midnight wander- 
ings, no compunction in her breast ever awaken- 
ing those stings of conscience, which oftentimes 
fester and rankle, until perforce the great crime 
is blijrted out, and relief is sought in its publicity 
from the corroding fears and bitter presenti- 
ments, the hideous dreams and dreary forebodings 
which accompanied its concealment 
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Carefully folding the flannel wrapper which 
had recendy swathed the body of her nurseling, 
she securely strapped it round her waist by 
means of a broad leathern belt, so that if she 
slipped on that rocky pathway, or a gust of wind 
blew open her cloak, or any accident, however 
trifling, befel her on her return, no evidence 
should be left behind of her complicity in that 
night's proceedings. 

And then she returned to Margery Trevil- 
lian's, and entered on her professional duties 
with rare assiduity ; so much so that the neigh- 
bours thought, when they dropped in to gossip 
and congratulate, that she was rather stringent 
about her orders touching the patient's treat- 
ment, when she declared that mother and child 
must be kept quiet, and free from the excite- 
ment consequent on prolonged visitations, and 
that the better way would be to allow no one to 
come near her until she was down stairs and 
about again. But Betsey Cowling loved Mar- 
gery Trevillian more than all her other neigh- 
bours and acquaintances, friends and relations, 
put together ; so on this occasion she was deter- 
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mined that no expostulations should induce her 
to break through the very salutary rules which 
she had prescribed for her comfort. Besides, 
Margery was really very ill, or, to use the How- 
let's expressive phraseology, " had had a very 
bad time of it ;" consequently the nurse acted 
wisely when she maintained she knew what was 
best, and would have no interference with her 
precautions. After a time, however, her skill 
and patience were rewarded with complete suc- 
cess, and Margery, in a state of convalescence, 
was down stairs again, and as proud as you 
please of showing to all comers a little baby in a 
bran new cradle, and telling them that its name 
was Lucy, and asking them " did they ever see 
such a tiny little mite ?" and indulging in other 
lavish expressions of endearment, which may be 
pardoned fond mothers who have the novelty, 
and not the repletion, of a nursery to boast of. 

And little Lucy grew but sparely, and did not 
thrive as much and as well as her mother's heart 
could wish ; yet there she stayed, in that country 
hamlet, Margery's idol and the Howlet's play- 
thing, until she was nearly three years old, when 
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an event occurred which took her from her 
quiet home into the busy haunts of men, to a 
great town, where all was bustle, and noise, and 
commotion, so unlike what she had ever seen 
before; and in that great town she was fated to live 
until another change took place, this last a sad, 
sad change, which opened to her view the rudest 
experiences of life, with all its harrowing phases 
of desolation and anguish. 

Bill Trevillian, the name by which Margery's 
husband was best known, was a sailor in the 
service of a mercantile firm at Liverpool, and for 
some little time had traded in one of their ships 
between that port and the East Indies. Being, 
however, an exceedingly shrewd and intelligent 
seaman, he was now promoted by his employers 
to be chief mate in one of the celebrated clippers 
which they employed in the tea trade with 
China, and this promotion in his opinion neces- 
sitated his wife's removal from Bannerley to 
Liverpool, or his chance of seeing much of her 
would be extremely problematical if he had to 
find his way to Bannerley and back every time 
his vessel came into port, besides entailing a 
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considerable outlay which, by the change of his 
wife's residence, would be unquestionably avoided. 

Consequently she removed to Liverpool, and 
little Lucy, of course, went with her ; and here 
for the next eight years they lived together very 
happily, for the sea of life was very calm, and 
the horizon which bounded it bright and clear, 
the only cloud which dawned upon it being 
those sad moments which duty helped to smooth 
away, when the husband left England to seek 
more gain for his employers in their precarious 
venture. 

A strange child was Lucy Trevillian, both in 
her physical and intellectual development. Be- 
tween the two there was a vivid contrast, her 
keen almost unnatural intelligence lording it 
imperiously over the spare shape and elfin 
proportions of her diminutive figure. With one 
exception, all her features were small, very small, 
but above them the large, open brow beetling 
forth from a crown of golden hair, smiled benevo- 
lently on the tiny coadjutors, which seemed to 
be placed there as foils to its capacity and gran- 
deur. It was a glorious forehead, which even in 
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moments of repose gave one the impression that 
beneath it were concealed thoughts and hopes, 
impressions and conceptions, which, however 
vague, indefinite, and evanescent then, gave pro- 
mise eventually of a brilliant maturity. 

Still, her extraordinary precocity was the sub- 
ject of bare surmise on the part of those who 
were not intimately acquainted with her. By 
fits and starts, at rare intervals, unsolicited and 
often unexpected, the scintiUations of her genius 
flickered forth. There was no steady uninter- 
rupted equal luminosity about it ; no I the child 
lived in a land of her own creation, a fairy dream 
land, whence she culled her ideas as she did her 
flowers, at random, and never stayed to classify 
or arrange them. To school she was sent daily, 
but the good dame who presided there com- 
plained that she knew all that she could teach 
her almost intuitively. Still, the smattering 
of instruction she gained was of signal advantage 
to her, not only in after years, but also at the 
present time, by giving a definite direction to 
her wayward and capricious fancies. It enabled 
her to read fluently, and then there dawned on 
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her a new world. Whenever she could procure 
a book, it was read with avidity, and laid aside 
merely on compulsion ; and, crude and desultory 
as such reading must have been, it nevertheless 
opened before her a new realm of thought, and 
gave ballast to a character which without it 
threatened to be a congeries of fancies, at once 
isolated and unimpressionable. 

Thus she grew up with an expansive mind 
accumulating daily fresh stores of fragmentary 
knowledge ; and as her mind grew, it seemed to 
dwarf into insignifica^nce the frail and stunted 
body that contained it — like a strong and vigorous 
plant revelling in a congenial soil, it outgrew and 
overshadowed with its rank unpruned luxuriance 
the tender exotic which was contiguous to its 
position and contemporaneous with its growth. 

Not that the child was exactly delicate, or 
sickly : to all observers she appeared hearty and 
strong enough, but her pale complexion and 
pensive look often called forth the observation 
that she looked like an inhabitant of another 
world, and the impression that she was hasten- 
ing thither. 
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Such prognostications, however, were not 
fated to be realized, for Lucy, when she reached 
her twelfth year, seemed to have taken out a 
new lease and to have improved wonderfully in 
that northern aspect to which she had been 
transplanted. Though very tiny, both in stature 
and formation, she was a lovely little fairy with 
long waves of light-brown hair, with a golden 
glow of sunlight on it floating round her 
shoulders and softening down the projecting 
brow, which in her earlier childhood had been 
so conspicuous a feature. 

And yet, when analysed, she was a curious 
mixture, not exactly of good and bad, but of 
indefinite qualities, which tried to counteract 
each other. Timid and yet self-reliant, shrinking 
from notice and yet proud of approbation, ner- 
vous at trifles and yet full of resource when great 
emergencies arose — she would cry almost as if 
her heart were breaking over a dead flower, and 
see unmoved casualties which resulted oftentimes 
in death in those busy docks that she loved to 
frequent. 

Blithe and good-tempered, she was Margery's 
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pride in the season of her prosperity, and when 
affliction assailed ber, she made the best fight 
she could against the aggressor. For affliction 
did come, and in a form that neither Margery 
nor her child had ever anticipated. For some 
time they had been without news from Bill Tre- 
villian ; mail after mail arrived from China, with 
the same result — no letter, no intelligence ; and 
at length the fatal disclosure was made by the 
special correspondent of a daily paper, that the 
ship " Star of the West" had foundered in a 
typhoon, and it was feared that all hands on 
board her had perished. 

Under any circumstances this would have been 
a lamentable catastrophe, but situated as Mar- 
gery was, it proved doubly so. When at Ban- 
nerley, she had been a careful and provident 
housekeeper, following out the sound maxim of 
laying by a little for a rainy day, but when she 
removed to Liverpool, she assumed larger notions 
of her self-importance, or it may have been her 
misfortune to imagine that rainy days belonged 
exclusively to Bannerley, and not to Liverpool, 
where for nine long years she had been basking 
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in sunshine ; and so she lived up to her income, 
and took no care of the pence, and as a necessary 
consequence the pounds took no care of them- 
selves, but both went into the same vortex, 
and for all practical purposes were lost for ever. 
Thus the appalling news of her husband's 
loss came upon her like a thunderclap, for she 
found that, when she had paid the bills which 
were owing, she was absolutely penniless, and 
henceforth must provide for herself and her 
child by her own exertions. This she did 
for a few months, gaining a precarious living 
by taking in washing, when a letter arrived, 
which caused another revolution in her worldly 
prospects, and this time a last and untoward 
change. The letter alluded to was from the 
surgeon of the Southampton Hospital, briefly 
telling her that her husband was an inmate at 
present of that establishment ; that he had bem 
wrecked in the " Star of the West," but hadbem 
picked up when nearly exhausted by an American 
schooner ; that he had worked his way to Eng- 
land in a homeward-bound ship, but that the ex- 
posure and privations he had endured had had 
such an effect upon his constitution that he could 
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not shake off an attack of dysentery, which if not 
immediately checked, would unquestionably carry 
him off before many days had elapsed. 

On receipt of this intelligence, Margery's mind 
was instantly made up on the course she must 
pursue. Everything she possessed was sold to 
procure funds for the conveyance of herself and 
Lucy to Southampton, and away they flew on 
the wings of affection, to bid a last adieu to the 
dying sailor. Yet even this consolation, vague 
and transient as it may be pronounced, was 
denied them — the poor fellow was dead before 
they left Liverpool, and buried before they reached 
Southampton. 

What then could be done ? Here they were, 
in a strange town, without friends to appeal to 
for assistance, or money to procure the necessary 
means of subsistence. It was a terrible predica- 
ment, and Margery felt it to be so, for her health, 
delicate as it ever had been since the birth of her 
child, had been completely shattered by her 
recent sorrows, and now this crownmg woe, so 
sudden in its announcement and so paralyzing 
in its effects, had crushed her heart and spirits, 
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SO that visions of death were constantly before 
her, and, but for Lucy, gladly welcomed. 

But Southampton, with its bitter associations, 
was no place for them now, so that was left, and 
onward they went journeying as best they could, 
begging a lift from one, a night's lodging from 
another, and a morsel of bread from a third. It 
was a season of terrible privation ; but they still 
plodded onwards. 

"There goes the black raven croaking his 
death warrant," Margery observed to the child, 
as, tired and saturated with the pitiless rain, they 
struggled on in the direction of Salisbury, for 
this city they had heard to be the great artery 
of communication with the west ; and like a hare 
to its form, so did the bereaved woman double 
back toward Bannerley, that haply she might 
reach it and die there. 

"Cheer up, dear mother, I see a village 
through the trees a little distance ahead," Lucy 
answered ; " the black raven croaks for his mate 
and not for you, for this is pairing season, re- 
member." 

" O Lucy, how faint and ill I feel," she pre- 
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sently rejoined. " Stay here a moment under 
this tree, and let us rest. Oh deary — deary, I 
feel my head swim, and I see Bill up yonder 
beckoning me to come. I sha'n't be long, and 
then what will become of you, Lucy ?" 

" Don't think of me, mother — think of your- 
self; think only how nice it would be if you 
could fetch as far as the nearest house ; some 
kind people would take you in and warm you 
by the fire, I'm sure, and give us something to 
eat." 

" All the money gone again, Lucy?" 

" No ! mother — that gentleman on the bridge 
gave me a penny, and then that beautiful lady 
in the pony-carriage gave me a real silver shil- 
ling, and that's not gone yet." 

" May God bless them for their goodness — 
'tis the last I shall require ; but who'd a thought 
that my Lucy would ever have been obliged to 
beg?" 

" I do it for my mother, and not for myself," 
the child answered proudly ; and as she spoke a 
crimson blush flashed across her pale face, light- 
ening it up with unwonted animation. 
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" You have been a good child always, Lucy ; 
but what will you do when I atn gone ? That's 
what worrits and troubles me : but for that 
thought Vm not afeard to die." 

** Lucy will follow you, mother — the world is 
not bright without sunshine, and to me every- 
thing is darkness without you." 

*' Dear lamb, the darkness will come quickly 
then. No, Lucy, it's no use trying, I can't 
move any further. 'Tis all up with me." 

" Come, mother, one effort more, only just a 
little one, and we shall reach the place they told 
us was Remington, where there's what they 
call the Union, and there we shall get a night's 
lodging and food for nothing." 

" I can't, Lucy ; I can't move, my head is 
burning and throbbing as if it would burst, and 
my heart is so cold, and I am chilled all over." 

" Do try, mother ; get on my back, and see 
if I can't help you on." 

Futile as the effort must have been, the child 
would have made the attempt if her mother 
could have done her part ; but, cold and be- 
numbed as she now was, from her temporary 
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inaction, it was Impossible for Margery to stir or 
even change her posture without far greater assist- 
ance than her irail little companion could supply* 
One or two convulsive struggles were the only 
answer she could make to the expostulatory look 
of anguish which had supplied the place of 
words — but looks and words, however pleading 
and eloquent, were alike powerless— there was a 
torpor on her heart, which would paralyze exer- 
tion, even if her physical strength were equal to 
the display, for she could feel an icy numbness 
creeping over and congealing the fountain of life, 
and drying up, one by one, the feeble rills that 
permeated from it. Was there time for one 
more effort before the moment of stagnation 
came? or were her thoughts flitting furtively 
towards the confines of another world, as she 
viewed through the lessening vista the dead 
husband she had loved . so well ? — was it the 
child or the husband that lit the flickering smile — 
the last she ever smiled on earth, which mo- 
mentarily glistened on her lip, as she beckoned 
Lucy closer to her side, and placed in her hand 
a parting relic, a little golden locket, which in 
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weal and woe had lain upon her heart, which, 
when bread was wanted, still nestled there un- 
touched, undreamed of as a means to procure 
it; and which even then, when the soul was 
fluttering from its prison to soar away to its 
viewless home, was remembered and bequeathed ? 

" Keep it, darling Lucy," she whispered, very 
distinctly ; for the words came with spasmodic 
energy, as if pumped from her lips by vibratory 
jerks : " keep it, darling Lucy, 'twill tell you of 
your mother." 

The effort was over, but in that effort the 
slender thread was snapped asunder. The word 
mother had scarcely fallen on Lucy's ear, when 
she who uttered it was gone — gone from her 
sorrows — gone from Lucy — ^gone home at last, 
whilst the child was left alone, a foundling for 
the world's buffets, without friends, in a place 
that seemed so cold and dreary, for she knew it 
not. 

Happily the child had seen death before, and 
there was consequently no shrinking dread or 
recoil at its approach. Her grief was not the 
offspring of timidity — it had a purer, nobler 
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origin in love. It evoked the passionate em- 
brace with which she clung to her mother's 
corpse, the no less passionate kisses she im- 
printed on her pale, cold lips. The suppressed 
moans which told her anguish were. wrung from 
her heart ; the copious tears she at length shed 
recognised the same source — those were not the 
stereotyped platitudes that the world affects, nor 
these the conventional formalities it adopts — no, 
the child's agony was an awful commentary 
upon the shallow pretences that are accepted as 
grief, for it was deep and overflowing, draining 
the whole energies of body and soul into one 
and the self-same channel ; for when passers by 
at last found her, she was lying by her mother's 
side, with her head nestled on her bosom, sound 
asleep from pure exhaustion. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Remington, which little Lucy had described as 
a village, and which doubtless appeared to her 
to merit no other title after her recent experience 
of Liverpool, was one of those little country 
towns, whose bricks and mortar have only sur- 
vived the importance which its exercise of the 
elective franchise originally bestowed upon it. 
It had been a borough town before the Reform 
bill destroyed its political existence, and, with it, 
certain pecuniary arrangements which were as 
good as annuities to some half a dozen free and 
independent burgesses, who took care to keep 
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the election of members pretty much in their 
own hands. 

It possessed at this time two streets, a front 
street and a back street, which ran parallel to 
each other, and also laid claim to other points 
of resemblance in being exceedingly dirty, ex- 
ceedingly steep, besides being flanked on either 
side by houses high and low, broad and narrow, 
indiscriminately jumbled together without any 
pretension to architectural design, presenting 
about the same amount of regularity as is found 
in a series of old pews in a parish church. 

And yet in the whole place there was a cer- 
tain degree of uniformity, for its trade was stag- 
nant, and enterprise at a stand-still, so the in- 
habitants in the front street were little better off 
than the denizens of the less fashionable tho- 
roughfare, only they made more show and saw 
the Royal mail pass up and down before their 
windows — luxuries which entailed a heavier 
rental for accommodation very little superior. 

Between these two streets a large waste, some- 
what resembling the old-fashioned village green, 
did duty as an occasional market-place or show- 
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ground, thus combining the utile and the dulc€ 
in a remarkable manner, for where material 
guarantees of agricultural prosperity were ex- 
hibited to-day, a penny peep-show or *' no end 
of a clown" attracted admiring crowds to-mor- 
row. In close proximity to this very useful but 
nondescript waste, there was a large building, 
surrounded with high walls and grim parapets, 
to which admission was gained through massive 
iron gates, which swung to and fro with a pre- 
tentious creak, and on which a heavy padlock, 
affixed to an equally cumbrous chain, excited 
sinister forebodings about the character of the 
place. 

And well it might, for the building was the 
Workhouse of the Remington Union, and in 
those days the system of indoor relief had not 
worked itself into good repute, the slang versi- 
des of the period, which, after aD^ are generally 
the eflfervescing froth of public opinion, or its 
scum, making pointed allusions to the quality of 
the viands supplied by it, the character of the 
officials who administered it, and the enormous 
hardships which the poor were compelled to en- 
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dure at the hands of legalized philanthrophy 
under its jurisdiction. 

A few weeks after the death of Margery Tre- 
villian, there was an unusual stir in the town of 
Remington, or rather about the precincts of the 
Union. To be sure it was market-day, which 
would account for the large influx of bucolic- 
looking horsemen (be it remembered farmers 
invariably rode in those days, and had not set 
up that bugbear for assessed tax commissioners, 
the modern market cart) ; it was also board day, 
which had a great deal to do with the precise 
direction taken by many of the dismounted yeo- 
men, who, after stabling their horses and drink- 
ing sour beer to warm their ilia dura, vent to 
the Union, to prove that their hearts were 
neither warmed nor mollified by the potation. 

On the present occasion, there was evidently 
a question of conf^iderable importance to be 
mooted, for on no other supposition is it possible 
to account for the unusual gathering congre- 
gated within the walls of Remington Union to 
administer justice from that dreary board-room. 
And dreary it was in its whole aspect, for all its 
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appointments were cold and stark. There was 
a row of tables directly opposite the entrance 
door, the centre one slightly elevated, after the 
fashion of the high table in a college hall ; and 
from it at right angles at either end ran a similar 
row, flanked on the inside by hard bone-aching 
chairs, so placed that their occupants might with 
ease, from their vantage ground, turn searching, 
inquisitorial glances upon any unhappy applicant 
for parochial sympathy. 

Some captious critics there were who main- 
tained that that board room was a fair type of 
the system it represented, and of the charity it 
eked out by doles and driblets once a fortnight, 
for there was a great deal of sham about it, all 
its furnitiire being of deal, painted so as to re- 
semble oak, and its walls being papered ditto to 
match ; whilst others averred, that after all oak 
correctly designated the hard unyielding natiire, 
so gnarled and knotty in grain, of that repre- 
sentative assembly. 

Precisely as the dock struck two, the chair- 
man took his seat at the high table, and business 
commenced. Some time wad taken up by the 
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usual routine work, and more by desultory con- 
versation, often resulting in the most unguarded 
personalities, when at length the chairman an- 
nounced that Mr. Sampson Spencer had a notice 
on the books for that day, and that now he had 
an opportunity of bringing forward his motion, 
if he intended to do so. 

The guardian alluded to complied with this 
permission very slowly and very deliberately, and 
not until several sarcastic allusions to his legs, 
and " the text " had reminded him that he had 
better get upon the former, and give out the 
latter, if he wished to carry the sympathies of his 
audience with the speech he projected. 

He was a tall, powerfully-built man, with a 
hatchet-shaped face, a brow dwindling away into 
a shaggy tuft of tawny hair, and a small twink- 
ling eye, betokening a vast amount of cunning 
and self-assurance ; but beyond these characteris- 
tics there was nothing very remarkable about his 
appearance, with the exception of his dress, 
which was of a semi-clerical cut, and of an un- 
doubted subfusc hue, if by that expression be 
understood the quiet unobtrusive shade which 
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is more affected by parsons and volunteers than 
by the fast undergraduates for whose especial 
guidance in matters of dress it was originally 
invented. 

Mr. Sampson Spencer was, in fact, that mix- 
ture of characters which his dress and his pre- 
sence in that august assembly indicated. He 
was a farmer, and a Methodist — a man who on 
week days grew turnips and fed oxen, and on 
Sundays thought it his call to apply the same 
sort of system to the human soul, or, in his own 
words, " to tend them well, that they might be 
ready for the heavenly market.*' Not that his 
success in this sort of traffic was anything very 
remarkable, or in any way commensurate with 
his zeal ; still it was nevertheless sufficient to 
make many converts to his tea and cakes, for, 
after the fashion of his craft, he was given to 
hospitality, and tried to make it as well a means 
of grace as an advertisement of his consequence 
and worldly prosperity. 

" Look how the Lord hath prospered Farmer 
Spencer in a plenteous garner and full stack- 
yard," was the key-note of the faithful at the 
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anniversaries and revivals in the district; and 
Farmer Spencer was not proof against the blan- 
dishments of such flattery, so he quietly assented 
to a bleeding process, which under less specious 
manipulation he would have emphatically resisted. 

But the most extraordinary thing about the 
man was the curious combination of religion and 
worldliness which revealed itself on all, even the 
most insignificant, occasions. He was at! auda- 
cious commentator upon holy writ, and believ- 
ing that facility of quotation was the Sure sign 
of well-read and well-digested divinity, had a 
text ready for all emergencies. In season and 
out of season there it was, interpolated and 
shorn if its full proportions were inadmis- 
sible ; but able to prove the doctrine of expe- 
diency or the inutility of human works, when it 
suited his notions of political economy to take 
his stand on either system. Avaricious and 
sordid, he was a model guardian for a model 
union, for he watched the expenditure narrowly, 
put ugly questions about common charges, 
vented his spleen upon the magistrates in 
Quarter Sessions, and quoted Scripture to prove 
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that he was right, and every person else was 
wrong, in any question where there was a con- 
flict of opinion. 

On the present occasion he had a subject 
worthy of his eloquence, and a larger audience 
than usual, hence his apparent reluctance to 
commence his speech. It was all counterfeit ; 
like more experienced orators on more important 
matters than a thing so simple as the fate of a 
pauper, he had been well primed beforehand, and 
had been waiting with impatience for the fated 
moment, that when it arrived he might appear 
modest and diffident, a machine set in motion 
by external pressure, with no motive power of 
its own to originate the impulse. 

After repeated calls, he at length rose and 
spoke sententiously, with more vigour than co- 
hesion. 

" It seems to me we're all very remiss, Mr. 
Chairman, to allow a thing of this sort to come 
to a motion. We ought to act prompt and 
decisive; have no dilly-dallying with a case that 
is unjustly saddled upon our Union. Have done 
with it at once and for ever ; for a wise man 
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takes time by the forelock, and 'tis false economy 
and no gospel to take the children's bread and 
give it unto dogs. I am not an advocate of 
unscrupulous charity, but knowing it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, I say earn the 
blessing by giving judiciously — give to them that 
ask, but take care none ask except they be 
proper parties, they to whom we must give by 
the law of settlement. All others be strangers 
and aliens, and according to words which neither 
you nor I can gainsay, Mr. Chairman, they 
* shall not take of the people's inheritance by 
oppression !' For oppression it is, and a very 
great grievance, that foreign paupers should slip 
in and eat up the inheritance of children, and I 
can't stand it, and won't, that's more. For the 
benefit of my brother guardians who are not in 
the secret, I'll explain. There was a travelling 
woman a short time ago found just outside the 
town dead in a ditch. That's bad enough, for 
the funeral expenses fell upon the common 
charges, but that's not all, no nor half, for there 
was a child with her unfortunately alive, and 
likely to be a source of prolonged expense to this 
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Union, unless sunimarily dealt with and dealt 
with to once. IVe made inquiries, and find that 
the child belongs to Liverpool, therefore I move 
that she be sent back to Liverpool. Fortunately, 
by the tact of our matron, a trinket of some 
value was found on her person, which the watch- 
maker down town will give fifty shillings for, 
and I move as a ryder that that sum be accepted 
to defray the expenses already incurred." 

A murmur of applause ran through the room 
as the speaker resumed his seat, and for some 
little time it appeared that the feeling of the 
Board was so much in favoiir of the resolution 
that it would be carried without a division. 

This, however, was not fated to be the case, 
for a guardian in the far end of the roona caught 
the chairman's eye and obtained a hearing. He 
was the true type of a British farmer, short and 
rather thickset in his figure, with a bright, in- 
telligent eye, lighting up a countenance, where 
honesty was impressed in every seam, and reso- 
lution was conspicuous as its partner. He 
spoke well and fluently ; and, what is more, with 
the indignant voice of a man who knows he is 
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right : " I know little of Mr. Spencer's logic," he 
said, " and still less of his divinity ; but at all 
events, he reminds me of a certain economical gen- 
tleman, who wished the ointment to be sold and 
the price given to the poor, not from regard to the 
poor, but simply to save his own pocket. Now, 
if he thinks to impose upon me by his long 
words and Sunday orations, he will be much 
mistaken, and will find he has the wrong pig 
by the ear — that's all. For my own part, 
I always question the charity that begins at 
home and raves about itself abroad; and I 
should be ashamed to wear a black coat and 
preach the gospel, if my morality consisted in 
selling up a little orphan, thrown upon our com- 
passion accidentally and without design — a child 
that is grieving as if its little heart would 
break, because she has lost her mother ; and 
you have stolen — I call it stolen, and will use 
no milder word — the last gift of that dead 
mother — the keepsake she placed in her hand, 
and bade her keep with her dying breath. 
Mr. Chairman, as the Visitor this week, I have 
seen that child, and am free to confess I am 
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much interested in her : I therefore move as an 
amendment to the righteous deeds of the Law, 
as I hear Mr. Spencer entitles his arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, that the child be brought before the 
board before action be taken in her case." 

A proposition so reasonable was accepted, and 
presently the Master entered the room, leading 
by the hand a little girl with golden hair ; but all 
her features were so swollen and distorted with 
incessant weeping, that they were a ghastly 
parody upon the bright, intellectual expression 
of Lucy Trevillian, as she was known before. 
Privation and grief had had their full swing for a 
little time only ; but in those few short weeks the 
child had lived a lifetime, and had gone through 
phases of suffering which less sensitive natures 
would marvel at if they knew them. 

" Curtsy to the chairman," was the hack- 
neyed prompting of her guide, but she heeded 
him not. With a wild vacant stare she sur- 
veyed the phalanx of strangers scowling upon 
her from every side, and then catching sight of 
Mr. Foster, the visiting guardian, who had 
already conversed with her more kindly than 
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any one else had done since her great irreparable 
loss, she darted towards hina and clung convul- 
sively to the table at which he was seated. 

** You better speak to her, Mr. Foster, instead 
of ray doing so," the chairman very kindly sug- 
gested, and Mr. Foster with equal kindness re- 
sponded to the invitation by forthwith com- 
mencing the examination. 

" What is you name, my dear child?" he first 
asked. 

" Lucy Trevillian," she replied, fearlessly, for 
he had won her heart by his kindness in the 
morning. 

'^ And your father and mother, what of them ?'' 

" Father died in the hospital, at Southampton, 
and my mother out here close to the town/' 

" How came you here in this neigbourhood ?" 

" We left Liverpool to see father at South* 
ampton, but he was dead before we came there, 
and then we set off for Salisbury, but the 
labour was too much for mother, and her heart 
was broken." 

'^ Poor soul 1 we know the rest ; but tell me 
what took you in the direction of Salisbury?" 
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" We were told that there was the direct road 
to Bannerley, where we were going." 

" Bannerley ! Let me see ; why that's down 
west. Why did you wish to go there?" 

" Mother lived there before she was married." 

** Had you any money to carry you such a 
long journey ?" 

" Only one shilling and a penny/' 

"Nothing beside?" 

" Nothing but my dear, darling locket, which 
my mother gave me before — before — " 

Here the child's sobs choked her utterance, 
and it was some little time before her interro- 
gator could reassure her. 

" And that locket, where is it?" he inquired, 
when at length she was somewhat pacified. 

"That man, your gaoler, took it," she 
replied, pointing to the saffron-headed master, 
who stood somewhat behind her. 

" You valued that locket, I think you told 
me?'' 

" More, more, more than anything," she 
answered between her sobs. " Please, sir, do 
get it back for me again." 
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" That will do, my dear, that will do ; you 
may go away now, and we will soon see what 
can be done for you." 

" For you ! you mean with you, I presume, 
Mr. Foster," observed Mr. Spencer, who imme- 
diately on Lucy's retirement opened his battery 
against her champion. " You were pleased, sir, 
to find fault with my charity, sir ; but I reckon 
the rate-payers will find that a simpler and less 
expensive process than your sympathy with 
vagrant brats, who do not belong to us." 

Amidst loud cries of " order ! order ! chair ! 
chair 1" and the ordinary formalities with which 
public assemblies are in the habit of expressing 
their dissent with the infringement of conven- 
tional etiquette on the part of a speaker, Mr. 
Poster rose. 

" I shall not condescend to notice Mr. 
Spencer's personalities," he said. " Silence and 
contempt will be the only comments they will 
have from me ; but I will speak in behalf of 
that child ; I will say that I consider it a 
crying shame to deprive her of her only relic of 
a mother's affection. I feel strongly on the 
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subject, and I therefore move that the locket be 
restored to the child." 

The motion was put and lost by an over- 
whelming majority. 

" Now, sir, I must press the original motion 
to a division," was Mr. Spencer's triumphant 
comment upon the announcement ; and, as may 
be expected, it was carried by an equally large 
majority. 

Mr. Foster, however, was not yet beaten ; he 
had reserved his choicest weapon for the last 
assault, and that weapon was a formidable one, 
for it was selected from the adversary's armoury, 
and dealt a doughty blow on behalf of economy. 

" Well, it appears to me," he observed, with 
the nonchalance of a man to whom a novel idea 
has just occurred, and who apparently is in a 
state of wonder that it has not occurred to him 
before — " it appears to me that in the heat of 
our discussion we are all losing sight of our 
own real interests. Why incur the expense of 
procuring an order of removal for this child? 
why go to the cost of sending her back to 
Liverpool at all ? She is small, certainly ; but 
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very sharp and very intelligent So my advice 
is this : send her out to service, and let the 
trinket he sold to give her an outfit. There's 
real economy in that; but by following Mr. 
Spencer's suggestion we are wasting the funds of 
the Union to no purpose, like sending good 
money after a bad debt ; better to know your 
liability at once and have done with it." 

There was a murmur of assent to this pro- 
posal; "Very true," "that's it," a "good 
move," and such like expressions, proving the 
proverbial fickleness of a popular assembly. 

But Mr. Spencer was equal to the occasion. 
Turning sharply ^round to his antagonist, he 
assented to his proposition so far as he thought 
it would compromise him. 

"You speak like a book, Mr. Foster," he 
observed, " and your idea is a good one, but 
where will you find any responsible ratepayer 
to take such a chit as that into his service — I'm 
sure I shouldn't like to ! would you, sir ?'* 

" Yes, sir, I have no objection, and will do 
so if the Board thinks fit," was the hearty 
rejoinder. 
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" Then I beg to withdraw my original motion, 
and to substitute this in its stead/' Mr. Spencer 
replied, "that the trinket be sold for fifty 
shillings, that the board reimburses itself, one 
pound for its outlay on the mother's funeral, ten 
shillings for the maintenance of the child and 
incidental expenses, and that Mr. Foster has the 
surplus for her outfit." 

" And I move now as an amendment that 
the locket be given back to the chQd and Mr. 
Foster takes her minus an outfit," was that 
guardian's spirited reply. 

" Provided he refunds to the Board the ex- 
penses incurred," persisted Mr. Spencer, "I 
shall have no objection to that course, but I for 
my part shall not sanction its being out of 
pocket. It has done its work and ought to be 
paid for it, for on the highest authority we know 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire, and 
there is a pretty stringent order about not 
muzzling the ox or the ass that treadeth out 
the corn." 

*' Of the folly of attempting to muzzle the 
latter animal we have a remarkable illustration/' 
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observed Mr. Foster, with a shrug of his 
shoulders aud a meaning glance at his adver- 
sary— 

" What, sir, do you allude to me ?" roared 
Mr. Spencer, at length thoroughly in a passion. 

" If the cap fits you, sir, or the muzzle either, 
sir, you are welcome to wear them, and in case 
of your selecting the latter article, I imagine the 
business of the board would progress much 
more expeditiously.'* 

The chairman now made a diversion by 
putting Mr. Foster's amendment, which was 
lost by a majority of thirty-seven to three. 

"And now sir," exclaimed Mr. Spencer, 
triumphantly, whien the numbers were announced, 
" you see the folly of attempting to stifle this 
discussion in the way that you have done. If 
ever wisdom was justified of her children it is 
by this righteous decision of the Bemington 
Board." 

" I don't pretend to be a parson or it would 
Dot be very diflicult to pay you back, sir, in your 
own coin," retorted Mr. Foster ; " I go to church 
on a Sunday though and dow I understand 
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what the second lesson meant last Sunday 
afternoon when it spoke of wisdom being 
earthly, sensual, devilish — the wisdom of the 
Remington Union when it adopts Mr. Spencer's 
notion of equity and brotherly love." 

" It appears to me, Mr. Chairman," said 
Mr. Spencer rising with the dignified air of a 
person who has carried his point, and consequ- 
ently wished to make a parade of the generosity 
which he affects but is far from feeling, " It 
appears to me that Mr. Foster is so thoroughly 
beaten at all points, that we must forgive him 
if he is a little sore and not call him to order 
for these strictures. Undoubtedly out of the 
abundance of his heart his mouth speaketh, and 
the tongue is an unruly member full of deadly 
poison, especially when the heart is full of 
heaviness, and distress and anguish press sore 
upon it. I therefore wish to put a formal 
question to him through you — * will he take 
the child with the sovereign we offer him 
or will he not?'" 

" I'll have none of your head money," Mr. 
Foster indignantly replied, " I'll take the child. 
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and take her gladly, out of pity for her su6fer- 
ings, but I'll take nothing from the Board for 
doing what I consider an act of charity. No, 
sir, take the sovereign, and get your obedient 
clients to vote it to you as an acknowledgment 
of your advocacy of their interests." 

Thus this momentous issue was decided, and 
the watchmaker was sent for and told he might 
have the locket for fifty shillings, provided none 
of the guardians chose to take it at that price 
before the end of the day. And he was glad 
enough to take it with that understanding, for 
it was worth, at least, double the money ; 
so to make sure of his bargain, he paid down 
the cash, and went on his way rejoicing that 
Religion had introduced him to such a profitable 
friend as Mr. Spencer, for he too was a metho- 
dist, and, when the opportunity presented itself 
could prate about souls and of their superiority 
in value over gold that perisheth. 

At the rising of the Board, Mr. Foster took 
little Lucy into his charge and led her away 
with him from the workhouse which had been 
her home ever since the parish authorities bad 
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found her asleep on her mother's corpse by the 
roadside within a couple of gunshots of the 
town. 

As the pair walked away in the direction 
of the inn where Mr. Foster had left his horse, 
the child's heart seemed to be recovering its 
tone under the influence of the genial kindness 
which now greeted it. She had experienced the 
rudest strokes of adversity, and they had not 
crushed her spirits, or paralysed the hope, which 
in youth is ever sensitive and animate even at 
moments when in sterner breasts it would be 
obliterated or obscured. 

And so she ran on by the side of the burly 
farmer, prattling her thanks, and telling him 
how glad she was to be in the fresh air again 
away from the grim gates and cold gloomy 
chambers which had lately confined her, and 
asking him a thousand ingenuous questions, 
which he found great difficulty in answering 
either to his own or her satisfaction, and then 
as they reached a turning in the road, she 
paused abruptly, aud laying her hand impressively 
on his, burst into tears ; for there in the distance 
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before her lay the Parish Church, and there in 
the gloomiest corner of the gloomy churchyard 
•^the spot wherein they bury strangers — all 
that remained in this world of Margery Trevillian 
was fast crumbling to decay. 

The kind hearted farmer guessed in a 
moment the cause of the deep uncontrollable 
anguish which convulsed her frame, but he was 
a man with far too refined feelings to attempt 
to palliate it. He knew she was wandering 
on sacred ground — ground sanctified and en- 
deared by reminiscences of the past, as well as 
by the tenderest vibrations of the human heart — 
and he was not the one to break the spell or 
dislocate the old associations by any clumsy 
attempts at well meant but incoherent consola- 
tion. So he too paused in silence ; and when 
the paroxysm of bitter grief was over, he took 
her by the hand and led her gently onward. 

His brother guardians stared when they saw 
him enter the town, thus accompanied, but he 
ran the gauntlet of their jibes and jeering looks 
with perfect indifference. He walked compla- 
cently through the main-street, through the 
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crowded market-place, and never stayed his 
progress until he reached a shop where watches 
were suspended in the window, and clocks 
of all sorts and sizes met the glance of every 
passer-by. This he entered ; " 1 am come," 
he said to the master of the shop, ^' to reclaim 
this child's locket." 

" Oh, but, sir, you can't have it, for I have 
bought it and paid for it," was the tradesman's 
reply. 

" I can have it, and will have it," Mr. Foster 
sternly answered, " recollect, sir, 1 am a guar- 
dian, and am perfectly aware of the terms of 
your bargain." 

To this assertion there was no demurrer, so 
the locket was given up and fifty shillings were 
thrown down upon the glass case, that lay 
upon the counter, and as they rang upon its 
polished surface, they sounded dull and leaden, 
like so much spurious coin to the watch 
maker's ear, for he had prided himself upon 
his purchase, and now he had lost it. 

" Here, my dear," the farmer whispered 
to Lucy, "take this and wear it for your 
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mother's sake — and mine," he added, as he 
placed the coveted prize in her hand, and 
abruptly left the shop to avoid the thanks 
which he felt were too overpowering for words 
to express. 

As, however, he strode through the market, 
a little gentle kiss upon his horny hand told him 
all ; and if it thrilled through him to his heart's 
core, and caused the unoccupied hand to pull 
out a red pocket-handkerchief that, under the 
pretence of blowing his nose, he might hide his 
emotion, it only did what many a kiss has done 
before, and what the chances are that many a 
kiss will do again. It made its recipient super- 
latively happy ; and as he rode out of town that 
evening on his strong black mare, with little 
Lucy on a borrowed cushion before him, it is 
not too much to say that for the remainder of 
that day at least he had the lightest heart in 
the Remington Union. 
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CHAPTER XL 



MODEL FARMING. 



LuFFiNCOT Farm, the new home to which Lucy 
Trevillian was now introduced by her friendly 
protector, had been for generations the residence 
of the Foster family, who from father to son in- 
habited the old manor house, and farmed their 
own freehold after the most approved system of 
agriculture for the time being in vogue. The 
consequence was, the estate had not been racked 
to death by injudicious tilling, but was in good 
heart and admirable condition, turning out an- 
nually the best green crops in the district, and 
keeping a head of stock which was the envy of 
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neighbouring agriculturists, at the same time 
that it was the pride of its well-to-do proprietor. 

The estate, however, had its disadvantages, 
which were chiefly those of position, for it was 
interminably mixed up with the Frickney pro- 
perty, to which it was contiguous, and into which 
it was dovetailed with remarkable precision, but 
without the slightest regard to the convenience 
of either occupant. Thus a sort of border war- 
fare had been carried on from time immemorial 
between the representatives of the Mowbray and 
Foster families, at one time the law of trespass 
as illustrated by the game laws being the vexata 
qucsstiOy at another time the right of water or 
the boundary fence supplying a knotty point of 
litigation. So matters had gone on from gene- 
ration to generation ; if the common of pastu- 
rage was settled by one, that of estovers was 
mooted by the next, and if the right of turbary 
was waived by a Foster, it was only a concession 
that induced a Mowbray to insist upon the right 
of piscary with redoubled virulence. 

But the Fosters had this advantage over their 
rivals — they kept what they inherited, and im- 
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perceptibly added to it ; acre by acre, field after 
field, they crept in upon the patrimony of their 
neighbours; but that Naboth's vineyard, the 
Mowbray heritage, was still intact, save that 
Frank Foster had taken advantage of Elton 
Mowbray's necessities before his marriage, and 
had eflFected a heavy mortgage upon the Frickney 
estate. 

Never, perhaps, had the peculiar characteristics 
of the Foster family been so pleasingly developed 
as they were by the present proprietor of LuflSncot 
Farm. Frank Foster was one of a class be« 
coming year after year scarcer and scarcer. See 
him in the market, or in his customary pew at 
church on a Sunday, and you would be imme- 
diately struck by his enormous physical power, 
and not less by the open intelligent countenance 
which acted as a charming foil to his somewhat 
lusty proportions. Not that there was anything 
of the clodhopper about him ; he was heavy 
certainly, but it was the heaviness which the 
beam and scale, and not the eye, would define, 
for he was too well proportioned to be cumbrous, 
and too well knit together to appear awkward. 
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He was exceedingly well to do in the world, 
but prosperity neither made him purse-proud, 
nor induced him to roll his riches up in a napkin, 
where he might look at them and not spend 
them ; he spent exactly what enabled him to 
live comfortably, and to see his friends when- 
ever they chose to test his hospitality, which, 
though an event of frequent occurrence, was 
never commensurate with the wishes of the 
generous host. He was a good shot, an admi- 
rable rider, considering his heavy weight, a firm 
friend, and not an implacable enemy ; a man 
thoroughly independent in his political notions — 
that is, he would never bind himself to vote 
beforehand for any candidate in the county elec- 
tions ; he heard all they had to say, took a bird's- 
eye view of their past career, and then drawing 
his own conclusions from this tangled maze of 
professions and practice, simply supported the 
man he deemed the most eligible and the best 
adapted for the position, without reference to the 
banner under which he arrayed himself to fight 
the battles of the constitution. 

One peculiarity stuck to him to the day of his 
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death. He bated broadcloth, and never could 
be induced to wear any article of clothing which 
was made of that material. " No," he was in 
the habit of saying, when pressed to dress more 
in keeping with hi^ position as a gentleman 
farmer ; " I am neither a parson nor a shop- 
keeper, I was borif and bred a farmer, and I'll 
dress like a farmer, without covering my back 
with the flimsy tackle which goes scrap in the 
first bramble bush." So he continued his old 
fashioned attire — a fustian coat, corduroy breeches, 
and highly-polished boots, with their tops of a 
shade approaching mahogany. 

He was a widower at the time that Lucy 
Trevillian came with him to LuflSncot, his wife 
having been dead^several years ; but she had left 
behind her one son, now about fifteen years of 
age, in whom the peculiarities of the race were 
faithfiilly reproduc/cd, for the boy was but a 
miniature edition of the man — a duodecimo in- 
stead of an octavo, with the same binding, the 
same gilt edges on the outside, the same ortho- 
graphy and the same emendata within. Between 
father and son there existed a bond of union 
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rarely to be met with even under that relation- 
ship^ for the boy had been his father's only 
companion since his mother's death ; all the 
drilling and hoeing, the transplanting and weed- 
ing incidental to his mental culture, had been 
done by the father himself; and though his skill 
in that branch of agricultural science did not 
equal his knowledge of the more mechanical 
appliances appertaining to the growth of turnips, 
and the putting on of flesh upon backward steers, 
still he did very well with the little plot he 
elected to keep in his own hands, for if after 
some ten years hard work it was not very full of 
vegetation, it was at all events singularly free 
from weeds, and had a good solid substratum of 
manure beneath it in the shape of common sense, 
which could be turned to ample account at a 
subsequent period. 

Certainly Frank Foster's notions of education 
would not suit the school inspectors of the pre- 
sent day ; on the contrary, he had a theory which 
modern innovators would designate as rank 
madness, but he maintained it, nevertheless, in 
spite of the restless activity of provincial derna- 
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gogues, who even then were seeking to array 
the masses against the aristocracy, and were 
ventilating maxims of political economy as 
crude as any of a more recent date. He simply 
asserted that it was possible to educate the people 
— as he understood the people, those that earned 
their bread by the sweat of their brows and hard 
manual labour — too highly for the position in 
life in which they were placed, thus making 
them dissatisfied with their condition and prac- 
tically useless to their employers. If he thought 
so then, he merely took a prophetic view of a 
matter with which the experience of many who 
have since seen the issue, has partially coincided. 
Be this as it may, it is not to be expected that 
Frank Foster, with these views on education in 
general, should run into the contrary extreme 
with regard to his son Charles. No ! he took 
a leaf out of an old-fashioned book, which gives 
the history of an old-fashioned people, and in- 
sisted that the boy should ride well, shoot weU, 
and speak the truth, and left reading, writing, 
and arithmetic to come by chance, as best they 
might, in the shape of relaxation of an evening, 
after a hard day's work was finished. 
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The result was what might have been antici- 
pated; at this time Charley Spencer was the 
best shot in Wiltshire, a brilliant rider to 
hounds, and a lad known far and wide for his 
integrity ; but beyond this, if an inexhaustible 
fond of practical knowledge peculiar to his pro- 
fession be excepted, the category of his ac- 
complishments did not reach. On the con- 
trary, he was for his age very ignorant ; and, 
in the acquisition of what his father called book- 
learning, very lazy and indolent. 

On the evening on which Mr. Foster had re- 
turned from Remington with Lucy, he had 
given her in charge of his housekeeper, and he 
and his son were closeted together in the little 
back parlour where they generally sat. These 
were moments which both thoroughly enjoyed, 
for they could converse freely and witl^out con- 
straint about their business and pastimes, and 
make further advances in that affection which 
was well nigh approaching the regions of 
romance, so deep was it and so confiding. 

" What do you intend doing with the little 
girl?" Charley presently inquired, when his 
father had rehearsed the events of the day. 
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"Do with her, my boy ? why that's exactly 
what I can't tell at present. She's too slight 
for farm-work, and knows nothing about house- 
work. We must let her alone for a bit, I 
suppose." 

" Like the bay filly, run to grass before she 
is fit to be taken up." 

" Well done, Charley ; you have hit the right 
nail on the head : we must take care that she 
don't get skittish, though, or she will give 
trouble when we shoe her." 

" A little gentle exercise, father, never does 
any harm in horseflesh ; whether it be the 
same with the maidens, I can't tell ; but^blessed 
if I'd let em stay idle. They'd get grease about 
the heels, you know." 

" Bother the boy ! where did he get his rum 
notions, I wonder? Why, Charley, you'll be 
fit to be a governess, by and bye, if your reading 
is likely to be as good as your discipline." 

" Ah, father, there's the rub ! " the boy 
answered, sorrowfully. " I have been thinking a ' 
terrible deal about that lately. I am such a stupid 
dolt, I'd give anything to be a better scholar," 
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" That will come in time, my boy, no doubt 
but what sets you thinking in this fashion ?" 

" Why, I can't abide to go into town, and 
see little brats that I could lick by the score, 
reading well and writing like anything," 

" Yes, rU warrant, writing love letters to one 
another, and complaints about their places to 
their parents. But, Charley, would you like to go 
to school for a time. Til — FU try to do without 
you, my boy ;" but the huge gulp which accom- 
panied that assertion testified to the magnitude 
of the effort it would entail. 

"No, father, no school for me," Charley 
answered gravely. 

" Why so ? Ar't afraid of the rough cus- 
tomers you will find there ?" 

" No, only the rough customer I should 
leave behind," the boy replied, laughing. 

" Shall we have a tutor, then, old fellow, and 
hunt in couples through no end of history ?" 
the. father suggested. 

" No father, that won't do at any price. A 
tutor fellow here, who would not know a 
mangel firom a swede, or a Durham from a 
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Hereford, why, I should go mad with laughing, 
instead of learning anything from a chap like 
that." 

" You're hard to please, Charley." 

" That's just about it, father. Fm like a 
horse that wishes to be a hunter, but won't take 
the trouble to jump that he may become so.** 

" 'Tis a spur you want, Charley, of some 
sort?" 

" I do believe it is. I guess no end of a 
hiding is about the thing I want." 

" Shall I give you one, old fellow, and try the 
experiment whether you will then jump or not ?" 

*' My eye 1 I reckon it would be a stunner, 
father, if you stripped to it and laid yourself 
out to it ; something like your mowing — cover 
a yard of ground and shave off everything." 

" Ah ! but I don't like to see seams after 
mowing, my boy ; and after t'other thing there 
would be a weal or two, or I'm much mistaken," 
replied the farmer, surveying complacently his 
athletic limbs and stretching out his arm, under 
the pretext of reaching a book from the further 
end of the table. 
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" Well, father, I know I am pretty tough, and 
I do believe Td take a whopping from you, if I 
could be a good scholar and have done with it." 

" That's learning by proxy, Charley, taking 
on your back what ought to go into your head." 

" 'Twould save a terrible sight of trouble, 
wouldn't it ? I wonder if the little maid out- 
side can read ? let's have her in and see." 

" Do so. I'll bet two to one, she can read a 
chapter better than you, Charley." 

" Why, she's from the Union, and is only 
twelve years old, you say. I'll fetch her though, 
and see." 

** Now then, Lucy," the farmer said, when 
she returned with his son, " 1 want to hear if 
you can read. Take this book and read until I 
tell you to stop, and if there's a word you can't 
read, take your time and spell it." 

Lucy took the book with a bright smile, and 
read with a silvery voice and correct articulation 
the task assigned to her, without a blunder, or 
the slightest approach to it. 

The farmer stared at her with incredulity as 
she finished^ and Charley, vexed at his un- 
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doubted discomfiture, blurted out, when he 
caught the merry twinkle of his father's eye — 
'* Ah, but she don't know a Hereford from a 
Durham, for all that, father." , 

" I know the Hereford beat the Durham at 
the last Smithfield ' Cattle Show,' " the child 
quietly replied. 

Charley and his father were perfectly amazed 
at this answer, and the former in the excess of 
his delight, roared out, " Why I shall expect 
her next to know the difference between a 
mangel and a swede, shan't you, father ?" 

" Mangel Wurzel — the root of scarcity — 
grows best in a deep, loamy soil, with salt for a 
manure ; but the swede comes to perfection in 
a light soil with artificial manure," the child 
observed, after a moment's thought. 

This was too much for Mr. Foster. " Good 
heavens, Lucy 1" he cried, " where did you pick 
up all this information ?" 

" Fve read a good deal of it in the Times 
and other papers I've been able to look at." 

" The limes I papers 1 Well, what do you 
think then of all that printing work ?" 
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" I think that printing was a most noble in- 
vention, and the T^mes has a great destiny 
before it." 

" What do you mean by a destiny, Lucy ? 
It's a big word." 

"The course which we are compelled, or 
choose, to pursue through life." 

" What do you think your destiny is likely to 
be?" 

" At present to be a child of charity ; in the 
future to repay my benefactors." 

"Good heavens !" exclaimed the farmer, spring- 
ing to his feet ; " I never saw such a child in 
my life — Herefords and Durhams, Swedes and 
destinies, 'tis all the same, Charley, she's up to 
the whole of them. Now sit you here," he 
said, seizing Lucy and placing her gently on his 
knee ; " and tell me what you like best in the 
world?" 

" My locket." 

"And after that?" 

"A book." 

" You're fond of reading then ?" 

" Yes, very fond indeed." 
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" What books have you read ?" 

" I can't tell exactly. Anything I can get I 
read — there's the Bible that mother had, and 
the * Magnet/ that Mr. French used to take in 
every week, and the * Gardener's Chronicle* 
Mrs. Soames used to let me see, and the 
* Shipping Gazette ' — oh lots of papers and 
books of that sort." 

*' Knowledge by fragments," muttered the 
farmer to himself; " well, there's no understand- 
ing how little bits of goods like this pick up all 
they know I 'Tis like a virgin soil, seed'ill grow 
in't with a scratch of the harrow better and 
quicker than double the quantity will in the 
heavy land that wants draining, and ploughing, 
and scarifying, and ridging like you do,*Charley, 
boy." 

He was about right. But the worst of these 
virgin soils is this — the growth they produce is 
likely to be too rapid, too spontaneous. Let 
them be light and quick in vegetation, and they 
will affect a fertility which they do not possess. 
They will make a great show, and be very rank 
and greeu and luxiu*iant in early spring, but the 
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autumn will prove a disappointing commentary 
upon early promises ; for precocity, like the ex- 
halations of a dewy morn, quickly evaporates 
before the absorbing influence and the wear and 
tear of meridian experience. Or on the other 
hand, should the said virgin soil be deep, it will 
require much labour to do it full justice. To 
reclaim is ever an expensive process ! There 
are clods to be broken up and crushed, barriers 
and bounds to be levelled, stones and boulders 
to be eradicated and removed, and more than 
all, there are those ever recurrent, ever germi- 
nating crops of alien growth, those seeds which 
seem impregnated with it, and absorbed into its 
nature, which clandestinely came there, and by 
stealth develop their maturity — to be kept in 
check if they cannot be exterminated. Ah! 
these virgin soils, be they of terrestrial loam or 
mental mould, require some system, some 
management, and an incredible amount of 
labour, to keep down premature fecundity, or to 
avert the sterility consequent on inaction. 

Some such reflections apparently took posses- 
sion of Frank Foster's mind, as he sat in his old 
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arm chair, with Lucy Trevillian on his knee. 
He was a good farmer, for did not his stock 
prove that, and his yearly bills for superphos- 
phate and other artificial manures, were they not 
ample assurances, if any were wanting, that he 
at least was one of the national benefactors who 
was endeavouring to duplicate the average yield 
of a given area of land ? But with him educa- 
cation had always been an insoluble puzzle. He 
remembered reading an essay with the preten- 
tious announcement, " the human mind is but 
a garden," for its first proposition ; and as his 
definition of a farm made it out to be nothing 
more or less than a garden on a large scale, he 
came by degrees to the conclusion that the human 
mind, or that part of it which belonged to his 
son, Charley, and by implication to himself, 
must undergo a system somewhat analogous to 
a summer's fallow before it would be fitly pre- 
pared for the rotation of crops which was then 
destined to follow. To a certain extent, he had 
been satisfied with his high farming, for the soil 
was good, the aspect favourable, and the promise 
of future returns more than commensurate with 
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the loss of time already sustained.- But now, 
when the contrast loomed visibly before him — 
the contrast between his son and the little girl 
who was unconsciously his instructress in a 
point where he was too obstinate to learn from 
experience, or too critical to be taught by other 
adults — he began to doubt whether his system of 
culture was in reality the best adapted to the 
exigencies of the peculiar locality on which the 
experiment was being made ; and probably no 
stimulus could have been applied with more 
effect, no argument have wrought such miracles 
so completely and instantaneously, or have 
broken down and dislocated the stern array of 
prejudices and avowed sympathies so energeti- 
cally as did the prattling comments of little 
Lucy upon her books, and her reminiscences 
of the varied means by which she had picked 
up her knowledge, as a bird does its corn, grain 
by grain, wherever she could find it. Frank 
Foster has been described as a good farmer ; but 
the utility of a summer's fallow to new ground 
is at all events somewhat problematical. It does 
good to the jaded, worn-out, exhausted, jejune 
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acres that want rest and crave for relaxation ; 
but the new ground just reclaimed from the 
waste of nature needs different treatment. He 
had forgotten this requires incessant working 
to cleanse and purify it from inherent crudities, 
sun and wind, frost and rain, in all their various 
combinations, to mollify the elements of discord 
to be found there, sound analytical experience 
to determine chemical properties, and to hold 
them in solution, or suspense, as may be deemed 
desirable. He was a good farmer, but, like 
many other agricultural experimentalists, he had 
taken a twenty-one years' lease of a tenement 
whose nature and peculiarities he did not under- 
stand, and whose treatment, different to anything 
he had seen before, he had not learnt. Dilatory 
and good tempered, he had gone on with the 
old system, too old as he thought to learn de 
novo the new-fangled lessons of experimental 
wisdom to be practised there, too indolent to 
weigh pros and cons for himself, too independent 
to gather a hint or a suggestion by asking for 
advice, or by that very practical and easy device 
for eyes and minds bucolic — looking over »a 
neighbour's fence. 
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It was with considerable diffidence that he 
now spoke ; for he was impressed with a sense 
of Charley's mental deficiencies as compared 
with the precocious development of the little 
maid who sat upon his knee, gazing wistfully 
into his face, which wore an aspect of perplexity, 
and twirling between her finger and thumb the 
massive curb chain which dangled from his fob 
with three huge seals, of white and red Cornelian 
and Bloodstone, having very large initials in very 
Roman letters engraved upon them, appended 
to it. 

"The little un teaches the whole of us^ 
Charley," he said ; " what to do about you 
perplexes me. Hast a hint, my boy, how I can 
get some more book learning into your noddle?" 

" Only the thrashing," the boy answered 
sorrowfully ; " that's all I can think of, father. 
There's young Gudge though, the biggest fool 
about, he's been to a boarding school, and been 
tanned no end, and what goes in with one whack 
goes out with another, so that sort of thing does 
not seem good in all cases." 

" What's the matter ?" pleaded Lucy, drop- 
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ping the seals suddenly, and looking up into the 
farmer's face with an earnest look of inquiry. 

Some mute appeals there are which it is im- 
possible to resist, some eye language which, more 
eloquent than words, wins its way and carries 
all before it perforce, we know not how. We 
all have witnessed it, we all have succumbed to 
it. It is that pleading, passionate expression of 
confiding trust, of overwhelming aclive sym- 
pathy which, speaking through the eye, tells you 
how all the energies of a large heart are excited 
by your misgivings, or are blended in harmony 
with your secret sorrows, how the dewdrops 
glistening visibly before you are trusty creden- 
tials of a genuine desire to share your griefs, to 
mitigate if it may not assuage your woe. It is 
that heart appeal which wins confidence almost 
without asking the boon, and gives spon- 
taneously more than it demands. It was Lucy's 
pleading look of unaffected concern, and not the 
trite question which was its verbal exponent, 
that elicited the straight-forward answer from her 
burly protector: — 

" Why, my little maid, here's this great, big 
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boy of mine can't read as well as he ought ; 
he knows more about horses than he does about 
letters ; that's the plain English of it — and his 
dad's pretty near as big a dolt as he is." 

Lucy twirled the watch chain again for some 
moments in a contemplative mood, and then 
replied by clambering to a higher position on the 
farmer's knee, and whispering in his ear — 

^' Please, sir, I should like to learn about 
horses, may I ?" 

" Yes, my little maid," he answered kindly ; 
" about horses and everything else I can teach 
you, — that you shall." 

" But he, Charley I mean, what will he do ?" 
she replied, indicating with a gesture that her 
mind was at that moment more particularly 
busied with Charley's interests than with her 
own predilections for equestrian knowledge. 

" Ah, little puss," Mr. Foster said, laughing, 
" I see which way the wind blows ; you'd sooner 
learn from the young un than from the grey- 
haired old man, would you ?" 

Lucy burst into tears. When they subsided, 
she threw her arms round the farmer's neck and 
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kissed him with an earnest, passionate kiss, which 
seemed to plead against misconstructions more 
potently than any statement of facts, or any ex- 
postulatory comments, however incisive, and 
however much to the point. 

" What !" he replied, returning the kiss with 
interest ; " is not that the case ? Tis natural, 
you know — children like playmates of their own 
age better than fusty old fellows like me. 
Mustn't cry because I laughed at you a little 
bit. Tis a way I have." 

Nor is Frank Foster the only man with a 
predilection of this nature. Unfortunately, 
laughter is a complex affair after all. It has 
its emollient properties, it is true, but it also has 
its irritating tendencies, and they at times are 
very trenchant, and leave wounds, acute and 
permanent, behind them. Probably there is no 
more dangerous weapon than laughter in un- 
skilful hands. Double-edged and finely-tem- 
pered, when indiscriminately used, it is apt to 
inflict wounds which were never intended by 
those who wielded it. So with Frank Foster 
when he laughed at little Lucy. Insensibly, 
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nay, unconsciously, he wounded susceptibUities 

, .'T '® existence he was unaware, and at 

wi«ch consequently he never aimed. The smile 

th*" h ■'^^'^^ Pleasantry directed at what he 

ought a harmless idiosyncracy, but it flew 

h-u ^"^ ^^'-^^^<i wide of the mark. Poor 

chtld, she took it and its attendant remarks 

quite naturally, for she fancied them reflections 

feelin"" ^'■'!'*"'^^— ^^de-hits, as it were, at her 
ee ings, which, however much they were open 
^^- '"t^i-pretation which the farmer jocularly 
put upon thenQ, were only so by a perversion of 
beir actual tendencies, into which she could not 
enter, and which she could only resent by tears, 
had been jesting when he spoke, but she was 
very matter of fact, and in earnest, when she 
answered-^ 

" That's not it ! I would rather you should 
teach me than any one else, for 1 love you best 
in the world. But he can't read, and I can, so 
learn about riding and horses from him, lae 
*nay not dislike to learn books from me." 

J-uere is an innate delicacy in some mimis, 
Which nothing can permanently hide, mucli les& 
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obliterate. The snow and frost of worldly con- 
ventionalism may encrust it for a little season, 
and try to stagnate its growth in their chill em- 
braces ; but presently the thaw comes, and, as 
the icy shackles slip away one by one, a genial 
influence seems to be at work again, not merely 
restoring the original equipoise, but deepening 
and intensifying the new impressions it produces. 
And so Lucy prattled on, until it appeared 
even to Charley himself the most natural thing 
in the world, that he and Lucy should make a 
bargain equally convenient and accommodating 
to both parties ; he would teach her how to ride, 
and she should teach him how to read fluently, 
and in this exchange of their didactic experiences 
the farmer saw a solution to his present diffi- 
culties. They were twofold, what to do with 
Lucy, and how to increase Charley's stock of 
erudition, afid in the mutual compromise at 
which the young people had arrived for them- 
selves, he thought he saw his way clear to a 
state of things equally satisfactory to the trio 
concerned in it. During that night his dreams 
were a curious mixture — Charley was the Homer 
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Marsh, drained and levelled ; and Lucy was a 
light chain harrow, pulverizing clods, and cover- 
ing seed, and collecting weed which he himself 
was raking to burn. If up to this time he had 
refused to be guided by surreptitious glances 
over his neighbour's fence,^now, at all events, he 
was prepared to take a leaf out of his neighbour's 
book, but the neighbour was the child he had 
rescued from the workhouse, and the book the 
fragmentary knowledge which she had mastered 
by fits and starts, without system and without 
cohesion, but which when once acquired had 
never been lost, like knowledge too often prac- 
tically is, in the haze of self-conceited assurance 
with which, as children, we gloss it over, and, 
as men, endeavour to dwarf its proportions and 
deteriorate its value. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SCARIFIER VERSUS THE CHAIN HARROW. 

The most important, and by far the most pre- 
tentious personage at Luffincot farm was un- 
questionably Mrs. Prudence Nettleton, the house- 
keeper, who, in default of a wife, looked after 
Frank Foster's material interests, in the dairy and 
poultry yard, the linen chest and china closet, and 
in fact the whole domestic economy of that 
thriving establishment. 

There are some persons who appear to go 
through life on the ambitious principle that 
perpetual motion is not the indefinite chimera, 
or the unattainable property it is generally pre- 
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sumed to be, but that with certain modifications 
altogether of a voluntary nature it is attribut- 
able, or at all events ought to be so, to their 
own corporeal organization. A restless activity 
seems to be their predominant characteristic, 
a ruthless energy the genus loci of the human 
tenement, where it keeps in check, and hides 
from view other influences of a more otiose and 
less persistent description. They are not exactly 
busy bodies, in the usual acceptation of that 
questionable expression, for they confine them- 
selves exclusively to their own affairs, or the 
immediate occupations which are their collateral 
results. They have the greatest possible objec- 
tion to idleness or procrastination, they must be 
always employed themselves, and as a necessary 
sequence are apt to be rather hard on those who 
do not take the same views of the duties of 
life, or who, doing so, are too indolent to be 
permanently guided .by them. To them life 
appears to be an interminable slopwash, when 
the heavy articles are put out of hand, then 
come others of a more flimsy texture, but over 
and over again the same process has to be 
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repeated, the same routine to be observed, with 
one and all. Rub and wash, wash and rub, 
their experiences of life coincide with those of a 
professional laundress, but still she is never 
happy and good tempered unless her hands be 
full. 

Prudence Nettleton was one of this sort of 
people. The nearest approach to perpetual 
motion that could be conceived, she was never 
at rest ; for if she had finished her day's work, 
she commenced afresh to be on good terms 
with to-morrow ; and if she had no legitimate 
work to do, she was a rare hand at making work 
for any emergency. With her work was an 
idol, she worshipped it, not merely out of pure 
regard for employment and out of hatred for 
idleness, but she had also a vague notion that 
somehow or other it would be her passport to 
a better world when she quitted this. So it 
was the energising influence of her life in this 
world, and her credentials to a purer, nobler 
existence in another. It added zest to the 
mechanical routine in which her week days were 
passed, and being mingled with and a part of 
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her religion^ is it any wonder that it made her 
Sundays, both at home and abroad, very different 
Sabbaths to what the nominal definition pre- 
sumes them to mean ? 

She was an old servant at LufBncot Farm, 
and altogether a sort of privileged personage, for 
she was one of a past generation — a servant in 
fact well established and duly appreciated when 
the present proprietor, Frank Foster, was a little 
prattling child in arms. Broad shouldered men, 
of a robust frame and ruddy complexion, are rather 
averse to the complicated minutiae of household 
affairs; they are not in their element amidst piles 
of damask table-cloths; they never can tell 
what to order for dinner, what joint to salt in 
and what to hang up in the larder for imme- 
diate use ; while the realms of custards and 
creams are altogether unexplored regions, where 
they are sure to repent their rashness should 
they be tentatively inclined. So by a sort of 
tacit consent on both sides, Frank Foster, on the 
death of his wife, eschewed household responsi- 
bilities of every description; for he neither 
understood them nor cared to learn them, and 
VOL. I. 15 
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Prudence Ncttleton assumed them gladly : for^ 
independently of the extra work the sole charge 
of them entailed, she was keenly alive to the 
corresponding dignity and importance and the 
necessary rise in the social scale which was in- 
volved in the change from maid of all work to mis- 
tress of the establishment. And the arrange- 
ment answered in a monetary point of view, for if 
she worked hard before, she saw no reason for 
relaxation now; and though the neighbours 
averred that she knew the length of " Master 
Frank's " foot, as from reminiscences of the 
past, she would persist in calling her master ; 
still she took care not to step upon bis corns, 
or if she did so accidentally, she had a wondrous 
anodyne in their mutual love for Charley, which 
she knew how to apply effectually. Charley, in 
fact, was a sort of soothing syrup with which 
she drenched her master when he was apt to be 
impatient, or to take a different view of matters 
to that which his housekeeper thought proper to 
indulge in, or when he seemed inclined to 
assert his own will in opposition to hers, or 
when, to use her own language, he appeared ^' to 
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have got out on the wrong side of his bed in 
the morning/' and to be indisposed or unable in 
consequence to do what was right for the re- 
mainder of the day. On occasions like these, 
the exclamation, "There's Master Charles, now, 
dear heart of 'un/' had a strange resemblance 
to the maternal entreaty, "Come now, open your 
mouth, like a good child, and take your medicine 
so sweet and nice," with this remarkable dif- 
ference, that Mr. Foster was always patient and 
obedient, and, with supreme disregard of juvenile 
contortions, took his bolus as if he liked it. 
Then, of course, a little judicious flattery of 
"the dear heart of 'un," and a few pointed 
enconiums, which were really sincere, and Mrs. 
Nettleton was sure to carry her point, despite 
the bed, or other prognostications equally in~ 
falible, such as putting on a stocking inside out, 
or breaking the last boot-lace in the house, or 
seeing a rainbow in the morning when there is 
hay to save, or the rooks darting in savage 
irony at the preposterous wish for one more dry 
day to carry the wheat— all of them presumed 
to be ruffling trials to masculine equanimity, 

15—2 
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when the males in question are lucky enough to 
have any interest in such contingencies. So it 
came about that Frank Foster had a blind side, 
and Prudence Nettleton found it out. Is she 
the only woman who under similar circumstances 
would have taken advantage of a fortunate 
position ? Certainly not ; but the chances are 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred would 
have measured the foot less exactly than she 
did, or have cramped its independence by too 
severe a friction upon its muscular tension. 
She was a wise little woman was Prudence 
Nettleton, for she loved her master and idolized 
his son, Charley ; and if she successfully played 
the son against the father and the father against 
the son, she did not do so to compromise their 
interests, but merely to carry her own point and 
to have her way, as other women short in 
stature but strong in will like to have it — com- 
pletely and unchallenged. 

It was on the morning after little Lucy's 
arrival, that she was first brought into collision 
with the farmer's Scarifier, as good-tempered 
cynicism in that little farming world had long 
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ago christened the energetic, faithful, but some* 
what exacting housekeeper. Prudence was a very 
early riser ; she had been broken into the habit in 
the fine old^days of parish apprentices, and by a 
long and steady practice it had become a second 
nature to her. The most watchful inhabitant 
of the poultry-yard never crowed forth an alarum 
of the slightest use to her ; no, long before day- 
light peeped over the old chestnut-tree in the 
yard, her matutinal devotions were going on, 
for she was at work. If we could at all admit 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, she 
must have embodied that of the proverbial 
weazel, she was always wide awake, never 
caught napping. So when, on the morning in 
question, she had been hard at work some three 
or four hours before Lucy found her way to the 
kitchen, she thought this a good opportunity to 
give the juvenile culprit a bit of her mind. 
Probably no occupation is better adapted for a 
diffuse display of feminine rhetoric than that in 
which she was at that precise moment engaged. 
She was making butter, not with a churn or 
any modern innovation, but by hand, and the 
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weather being sultry and somewhat inclined to 
thunder, there was considerable difficulty in the 
operation, and an ebullition of feeling in exact 
proportion. There she was standing in the cool 
draught of the back-door, with her arm 
immersed in an enormous bowl of cream, 
which, notwithstanding all her efforts, per- 
sistently refused to be anything else than cream, 
or to resolve itself into the proper degree of 
consistency. Certainly butter making on a very 
hot day, when the cream will not turn, and when 
it and the operator get hot together, is a 
sore trial to the most evenly balanced tem- 
perament imaginable. Stir, stir, stir, it is 
stirring work no doubt, but it is very unremu- 
nerative; and so thought Prudence, if any re- 
liance can be placed upon that muttered ex- 
pletive — " drat \' " Drat the butter ! '* she was 
going to say; but, at that identical moment, 
poor little Lucy came tripping towards her and 
changed the current of her thoughts and the 
direction of her unceremonious salutation into 
the somewhat personal channel of '' Drat your 
imperance 1" 
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Lucy instantly stopped and drew up suddenly, 
with somewhat of the confusion of a half- 
drilled volunteer, who hears the sharp, curt signal 
** Stand at ease !" when he least expects it ; and 
then she did the only thing possible, except that 
other alternative of tears, she stared vacantly 
into the face of the little fizzing woman, who 
by this time had made her cream of that peculiar 
temperament which is recommended for syl- 
labubs. 

" How nov/. Miss Lucy ! Miss Lazy, I should 
think !" she exclaimed, with cutting emphasis on 
the improvised Christian name, and the stirring 
process still went on, adding vigour to her lan- 
guage as she used more exertion to drive across 
to the other side of the bowl. 

" A pretty kettle of fish this," she continued ; 
" and I a living soul to bear it all ! Here nigh 
'pon eight by that blessed dock agin the wall, 
that won't strike, and is allers half an hour too 
slow, and little galls not down over the stairs.'* 

" Please, mam, I overslept myself, for I was 
so tired with riding," expostulated Lucy, whim- 
pering ; for she was really alarmed, a little bit 
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at her own shortcomings, in the matter of early 
rising, but a good deal at the incensed coun- 
tenance which her companion thought proper to 
assume, with a view of expressing her opinion 
on the heinousness of particular sins, both of 
commission and omission, as illustrated by Lucy 
and the butter. 

" Overslept yourself, indeed !" was the wither- 
ing answer ; " and pray what right have you to 
do such very foolish things ? If 'tis breakfast 
you are looking for. Til reckon you ha' none. 
Rashers be cleared, and fried taties all swept up 
into the pig's-bucket." 

"I am very hungry," whined Lucy, who 
might well be so, for the excitement on the 
previous day had been so great that she was 
unable to eat anything, and had in fact gone 
supperless to bed. 

" Then 'arn your victuals afore you stomach 
em, if you please ; that's the way here, and Til 
have no tantrums nor guttrals from any one." 

She probably meant " guttling ;" but it was 
immaterial. Lucy was not in a mood either to 
analyse her expressions or to correct her diction. 
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She was simply very hungry, and as her chances 
of getting anything to allay her hunger seemed 
extremely problematical, she had immediate 
recourse to a child's only substitute for the sub- , 
stantial fare so earnestly craved, and a woman's 
remedy for every evil under the sun — she burst 
into tears. 

" Hoighty, toighty, stop that nonsense and 
ha' done with it to once," flashed the house- 
keeper, pausing abruptly in her work and look- 
ing angrily from the butter at Lucy, and from 
Lucy back to the butter again, " well now I 
never, you are as wilful as this butter," she 
continued, for of course her recent admonition 
had had an effect on Lucy's nerves similar to 
that attributed to the last feather on the camel's 
back. It broke down the already overburdened 
sensibility of that young heart, and poor Lucy 
wept in abject misery, with a deep sense of 
utter desolation creeping in upon her soul. 

" How you do take on, Lucy," muttered 
Prudence, stirring away vigorously again at 
her butter, though at the same time, it must be 
admitted she was somewhat mollified at the 
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evidence she had that her remonstrances were 
not likely to be without effect on their present 
recipient. 

Prudence was not a bad-tempered woman by 
any means, but it was part of her prerogative 
to lecture the apprentice boys and to rate the 
rank and file of that incongruous array to be 
seen about the purlieus of a large farm ; but 
generally speaking she found her hints on moral 
discipline were absolutely thrown away on callous 
hearts^ or preached without entailing reforma- 
tion to the most indifferent giggling audience it 
was possible to conceive. " Deaf as hadders, 
and as hurd as millstones," was generally her 
summary of results after a discursive engagement 
of this nature, supplemented by the announce- 
ment that '' a rod's the only argiment that sort 
of folk will listen to." Consequently, when she 
saw Lucy's tears — the only spontaneous recogni- 
tion, be it remembered, of the fact, that her 
expostulatory and minatory powers had still 
some virtue left, which had greeted her for 
many a long day, it was with a certain degree 
of satisfaction, that she stirred away at the 
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intractable bowl before her and peered compla- 
cently over it at the novel result. 

Presently she paused again, for it was very 
hardwork and very warm weather, and even an in- 
satiable appetite for work, like her's undoubtedly 
was, must occasionally succumb to difficulties 
which it cannot surmount. She must have 
been a most indefatigable, enterprising woman 
to have worked away so incessantly as she had 
done; but with her energy was an inherent 
principle, not a mere motive power external and 
alien, to be assumed when wanted and laid aside 
at a moment equally capricious. No ! Though 
of spare build, and insignificant stature, Pru- 
dence Nettleton was essentially English in one 
particular — she never would admit she was 
beaten in anything she took in hand. Her 
tenacity of purpose was enormous, her will 
indomitable, her obstinancy — well ! the less 
said about that the better, for without a consi- 
derable amount of that ingredient to bias her 
character, she probably would not have insisted 
on the impracticable feat of making butter with 
a very hot hand. Now, however, her pause 
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was not merely a relaxation to her wearied arm, 
though doubtless the actual cessation of those 
worrying, because futile, gyrations was very 
pleasing, and had an emollient effect upon other 
organs than the one principally concerned through 
a sort of sympathetic free-masonry pervading 
them all ; but beyond this it gave her time to 
speak a soothing word to poor Lucy, which 
was very grateful to her, and dried the tears on 
her cheek, like a sunbeam absorbs a dew-drop 
on the petal of a blush rose, leaving behind it a 
fresh, warm hue when the evaporation has 
subsided. " Now, Lucy, child, stop crying," 
she said, ** and after a little bit, when the butter's 
turned, you shall have your breakfast, a good 
one too, and no mistake." 

Nothing like kindness ! It has such an 
instantaneous effect upon our jaded feelings — it 
is such a glowing appeal to the better instincts 
of our nature, carrying away the barrier of 
reserve interposed between the author and the 
recipient of its bounty, smoothing the real or 
fancied difficulties which check our wishes and 
impede our desires, opening new and hitherto 
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undiscovered mines of wealth beyond the horizon 
which has before now bound our vision, that we 
long to go on and explore further, anxious, 
it may be, to determine whether in the far 
background there are not other nuggets cloven 
out of the solid quartz, waiting our arrival that 
we may carry them away. So felt little Lucy, 
and her heart sprang instantaneously towards 
the hard- worked woman who had accosted her 
so kindly. Nay, further than that, she seemed 
at once to enter into her difficulties, and to 
identify herself with all her despair, for she 
crept timidly to Prudence's side, and with that 
wistful look which Mr. Foster had found so 
irresistible the night before, simply asked her, 
" Is the butter hard to make ?" 

" Yes^ my dear," replied Prudence ; " for, 
bother it, it won't come hard ; and here have 
I been twisting and turning, like a fourpenny 
top, for the last two hours." 

" I wish you'd let me try," said Lucy, bar- 
ing her arm as she spoke ; " I've done it before, 
to help poor mother on a spur." 

" Bless the child," retorted the mollified Mrs. 
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Nettleton ; ** to think of such a throg ; Tin hot 
and weary, and may be a cool hand will do the 
job*— nice and clean too/' she continued com- 
placently, as Lucy availed herself of the imphed 
permission, and dipping her hand into the 
recusant bowl, began stirring away as if she y^na 
determined to prove herself a modified specimen 
of the fourpcnny top to which her predecessor had 
compared herself. 

And she was successful, for the cool hand was 
all that was wanted, and that, like a oool head, 
is wonderfully efficacious when others are hot, 
either naturally* or accidentally ; so by the time 
Prudence had laid the cloth on the kitchen table, 
and had finished her peregrinations to and from 
the larder, in order to obtain a supply of edibles 
to place thereon, the cream had begun a curd- 
ling process, which, after a few more energetic 
demonstrations against the side of the bowl on 
the part of the miniature top, eventuated in a 
large knob of saffron coloured butter, " as clean 
as a new pin," Prudence averred, and, consider- 
ing the weather, tolerably consistent and firm. 

" Now then, my child, you may wa^ your 
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hands and go to breakfast/' exclaimed Pru- 
dence, seizing the butter and throwing it on a 
large slate stone, where she commenced pound- 
ing and pummeiing, kneading and thumping it, 
ostensibly for the purpose of getting the oozy 
portions of milk, which adhered to it without 
any desire of amalgamation, well out of the 
otherwise solid mass, but very much, as it 
appeared to Lucy, with the prime intention of 
paying off old scores, and venting her anger 
upon the real offender who had caused her so 
much trouble. 

" I shouldn't like her to be so angry with me as 
she is with the butter," thought Lucy to herself, as 
she ate her breakfast and watched the perform- 
ance, for her experience of a dairy was very 
meagre, and she forgot that the thumping 
must be in proportion to the size of the lump 
which is subjected to that ordeaL 

Now, however, that her vexation had evapo* 
rated, Prudence could find time to talk rationally 
and kindly to the little protegee who had been 
placed under her especial charge, with directions 
that she was to be well fed, well dothed, apd 
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well taken care of — directions which, in Frank 
Foster's opinion, implied every peculiarity of 
treatment which could have the slightest in- 
fluence upon her happiness. So she worked 
away indefatigably, and her tongue was as busy 
as her hands, for she thought it incumbent on 
her, from her position in that establishment, to 
signalize Lucy's admission to it by a lecture, 
partly retrospective in its allusions to her own 
career, and partly admonitory, in reference to 
Lucy's future conduct. 

" When I was a little gall," she commenced, 
" things were not as they be now. What the 
world's coming to I can't tell. I learned to 
work, to be down by times of a morning, and 
not to waste the candles either, by fixing 'em 
in the draughts to swale away like icicles on top 
of the stove. Then blue print frocks were 
good enough for the likes o' me, but now 
nothing will go down with sarvent maids but 
French meriny dresses. Dresses indeed ! I'd 
dress 'em and dust 'em too, if I had my way, 
with a good thick stick, as 'ud try their wearing 
quality. Actshally there's a draper in town 
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who sends round silk gounds, all ready made 
and trimmed, which he hires out by the month ; 
and he finds the silly vain creatures who tend 
the pigs and mate the calves o' weeken days, 
and court the boys to make 'em do the work on 
the blessed Sabbath, for fear they should soil 
their finery wi' good wholesome milk and barley 
meal, fust rate customers. He gives 'em credit 
till quarterday comes, and they rig themselves 
up at so much a months and go to meetings to 
show they've more clothes than brains, and 
gamboy about wi' the idle youngsters that be 
allers loitering about where prayers be going 
on. Lawk ! I can't abide their airs and nonsi- 
calls. Lucy, mind you remember, allers be nate 
and tidy by all manner of manes, but don't go 
tick to cover your back with vanity, no not 
whatever. 'Tis simple things in this world 
gets on best, simple clothes, wi' no braid and 
zigzags about 'em, that be allers fraying out 
and catching in the dampers of the oven, and 
the scrapers and bucket handles, if so be they 
baint exactly suent. Tis like simple food, pro- 
vided it be wholesome and enough on't — there's 
VOL. I. 16 
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the fust outlay, and you know what you be up 
to ; but repairs and doctors' bills runs away wi' 
a sight of money, they do. Now, little gall, 
you must learn to work, I don't mane wi' the 
needle, but wi' them there hands. Begin 
heavy work arly, and 'twill come asy arter a bit, 
then you may take your thimble, and mend your 
duds when you be tired, by way of a holiday. 
Them's my notions, and if ycu be a wise little 
gall, as I think you be, by the way you turned 
that butter, you'll follow 'em ! 'Bove all, 
doan't 'e forget what that hymn, which is the 
blessedest ever I heard tell of, says to young 
beginners like you — 

** ' Arly to bed and arly to rise, 
I Makes little galls useful, healthy and wise.' " 

She quoted it with a slight alteration in the 
couplet, which she thought warranted by the 
circumstances, and the peculiar exigencies of her 
female audience. 

" Now I've a done," she said abruptly, for 
she saw that Lucy had finished her breakfast, 
and with it she had long before determined th^t 
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her period of relaxation should cease also, and 
that the drilling system which would break her 
into hard work, must forthwith commence. She 
had been bustling about all the time she had 
been delivering her long harangue, scouring 
this, dusting that, until the several recipients of 
her polishing ministrations were furbished up to 
look very bright indeed — it may be to do duty 
occasionally for a looking-glass when her cap 
was awry, since going up stairs in the middle of 
the day was in her opinion a waste of time, and 
an expenditure of energy which would be far 
more profitably employed in the downstair 
department. 

" Look alive, Lucy," she exclaimed, seizing 
the tablecloth in a peremptory manner, and 
jerking the crumbs into a sort of " save-all " 
receptacle which she invariably kept in a corner 
of the back kitchen. "Now you must go 
to work — you'd better go into the court and 
wash up some mangels to once> and then when 
the boy comes in, you can feed the machine 
whilst he turns it, and then you can help to 
dean out the calves' house, and break up the 

16—2 
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sticks for to-morrer's fires, and the hens' house 
I know will be the better for looking to, as the 
walls want whit'ning ; there's a crock of white- 
wash in the *taty house over yonder, and a 
bush alongside of it ; and then you can cheene 
the heap of big 'taties in the left hand corner, 
and then if you wants anything else to do afore 
dinner time at twelve o'clock, come to me 
straightfore and say so, and I'll set you going 
and no mistake, fast as a horse can gallop, that's 
my way. Run along, and mind what I tell 
you ; never be idle, for idleness is a sin, and 
sinners go to bad places the parsons tell us. 
You've heard that, haven't you, or has your 
eddication on they points been like your ideas of 
•^ork — left until you corned here for me to teach 
you ?" 

" I know," replied Lucy, very meekly, " that 
the ungodly shall not be able to stand in the 
judgment, nor the sinners in the congregation 
of the righteous." 

Mrs. Nettleton — she had taken her brevet 
rank on promotion, it must be remembered — 
groaned aloud^ and for a moment or two leant 
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heavily on the sweeping brushy which she had 
been energetically using in case Lucy had 
dropped a solitary crumb beneath the table 
during her breakfast. At length she spoke, 
and her words were gusty and portentous. 

" Indeed ! Well I never ! One of that doc- 
trine ! Revivals in the kitchen I s'pose — con- 
versions quicker than a calf is vealed or a pig 
becomes bacon. O my ! Yes, if you please. 
Miss, I may be a great sinner, but I baint going 
to ha' this sort of preaching in my kitchen, I 
can tell you. Bad as the Chartist rascals that 
Master Frank tells about, and that Bright beauty 
who he says is the worst of flesh, leave alone the 
Evil one hisself, that's if sarpents be flesh, 
though I should say they be bony gristly sort 
of trade, like fresh water eels." 

'* I only said what I learned in the first 
Psalm," Lucy mildly expostulated. But wise 
people sometimes err, and high authorities can 
only claim an exceptional application for their 
apothegms, inasmuch as the soft answer in this 
case did not turn away wrath, but considerably 
increased it. 
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** That's of il ! — the world's gone stark mad, 
and*s only fit for county *sylums — little chits 
like you with your books and nonsense ! Oh, 
I never 1 Psalms ! what be they, I should like 
to know ? In my 'arly days tbe only one I ever 
heard tell of was summut 'bout dogs a liking to 
bark and bite. Mother made me learn it one 
Christmas, when I had a holiday, and slapped 
my little sister's face 'cause she spent the six- 
pence feyther gave to all on us at they times, 
in buying a smart brooch. I mind it as weU 
now as if 'twas yesterday." 

By this time the sweeping operations had 
commenced afresh, and the exercise seemed to 
increase her volubility, for she went on until it 
may be presumed she was tired herself, or her 
utilitarian notions on the economy of time and 
labour received a severe shock by the sight of 
Lucy standing idle by the kitchen table, listening 
in wonder 'at the incoherent combination of 
reminiscence and remonstrance which fell from 
her lips, for she summed up her crude meta- 
phors with the pertinent application — 

" Come now, Miss Methody, be. stirring, if 
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you please ; no dilly-dallying there, looking at 
your thumbs ; there's the way to the pump in 
the court, and there be the mangels yonder — 
they must be done well and properly, or you'll 
ha' to do 'em over again, and that's wasteful 
both o' time and rind." 

There are two views of life, veryMissimilar 
and not a little perplexing — the one we gain 
from books, the other from experience. The 
first, no doubt, may have its repulsive features, 
its dark days, grim associations and bitter fore- 
bodings, but we lay them aside or dispense with 
them altogether ad libitum. Should they not 
please our fancy, or be alien to our notions of a 
correct perspective, there is no great harm done 
if, dissatisfied with our architect's estimate, we 
reject his plans, and either commence our work 
again de novo, with fresh details, or modify and 
alter the old ones, so as to suit our own con- 
venience. Life, as we read about it, presents 
numberless phases of the most discrepant variety. 
It is a strange medley of good and evil, a well- 
blended farrago of bitters and sweets. But 
herein we are not forced to a selection of the 
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repulsive and nauseating matter, nor drenched 
with the bitter ingredients against our will. 
We simply skip, or forget, or pooh pooh remi- 
niscences which are not agreeable, and pass on 
to those which are. Our volition is guided by 
taste, not by necessity. But with experience it 
is diflferent. There we learn under the auspices 
of a stern, imperious taskmaster. Our bricks 
must be made without straw if he wills it to 
be so, for we have no choice. Hence our 
experience of life, entering into every alternation 
of light and shade, of sunshine and storm, that 
greets us in its transit, does not identify itself 
with any arbitrary selection we may make of 
this or that particular change. No ! there is 
no compromise with this necessity : — things as 
they actually are, without reserve and palliation, 
the hard rubs and fierce strokes, the shifts and 
expedients, the struggles and disappointments 
incidental to human nature, to say nothing of 
the dark fears and gloomy presentiments which 
occasionally beset it — all these enter perforce 
into our experience of life, beyond the con- 
tingencies which, if we had any choice in the 
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matter, we should exclusively select for our- 
selves. 

In Lucy Trevillian's cajse the mangel wurzel 
were destined to prove an apt illustration of 
this position. Her acquaintance with them 
through a course of desultory reading in the 
Magnet and Gardeners* Chronicle was re- 
stricted to the amusing and entertaining details 
which attracted her attention. These were con- 
tributions to her treasury of knowledge, and as 
such she valued them. Anything she did not 
understand, or did not like, or thought dis- 
agreeable about them, she rejected. What was 
easy and pleasant was remembered, what was 
hard to be digested was summarily discarded. 
Did her actual experience now that she was 
about to test it, coincide with the impressions she 
had gleaned in this way ? If it had done so, 
she would have probably gazed with admiration 
for a few moments at an Orange Globe, and then 
have passed on to examine the horn-like sym* 
metry of some gigantic specimen of the Long 
Red. Nay ! This was about the only demon- 
straljion that could reasonably have been expected 
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from her, had her views on this particular subject 
as guided by books and taught by experience 
been corresponding and identical. Books, 
however, were all poetry and flowers compared 
with the prosaic lesson which experience had in 
store. Poor Lucy! She found the mangel 
easily enough, for she could not mistake them. 
There they were piled up on an enormous 
barrow, ranging from eighteen to eight-and- 
twenty pounds a-piece in weight, with a fearful 
accumulation of dried earth and fibrous roots to 
be scraped off and pared away. There, too, was 
the pump close at hand, with its granite trough, 
and on it a rusty hook invitingly rested, where- 
with to hack off all impurities from the ex- 
tremities of each root. Oh, no ! Lucy had not 
the slightest difficulty in determining the yhere- 
abouts of the mangel, but experience told her 
they were some of the ugliest things she had 
ever seen in her life, far worse than the picture 
of an ogre in her story-book, which she had 
once thought hideous, but now remembered 
with comparative affection. Just at this moment, 
too, a pregnant reminder from the scullery, 
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defied. So it was not until she was roused to a 
sense of her responsibility by that shrill outcry 
from the scullery that she seized the original 
culprit, and bore it back in triumph to the pump. 
Lucy Trevillian, it must be owned, was but 
human ; and if bearing in mind the resemblance, 
which had already occurred to her fancy, of that 
particular root to a particular ogress, she sought 
to break through all eochantments by a doughty 
blow, and if she felt a secret satisfaction in 
hitting at the tyrant in effigy with all her 
strength, she must not be summarily set down 
as a vicious, nasty thing, with whom no onef 
could have patience. Alas 1 if so, her vicious 
temperament was severely reprehended, and her 
naughty outbreak then and there p .ni-hed, for 
her weapon was curved, and the point hitting 
against the stone-trough, the impetus of the 
blow sent it whizzing from her hand, which was 
more hurt by the shock than was the /ac simile 
of the ogress, which met it with steady com- 
posure and grinning defiance. 

At no time probably is grief so diffuse and 
earnest as at that particular moment wbea 
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bodily pain acutely felt, and mental vexation 
equally poignant, conspire together to open the 
floodgates of emotion. Then there is no delicacy 
about the matter, no fear lest the display should 
be greater than the occasion warrants, no ex- 
cuses thought necessary to explain it away. 
Any reserve we are likely to feel about betrajdng 
our chagrin is entirely banished by the reflection 
that it can be attributed to the downright cor- 
poreal anguish which is coatemporaneous with it : 
for somehow all of us have a less objection to 
be thought accessible to its assaults than to 
appear shortcomers in matters where our mental 
discipline is concerned. 

Thus little Lucy had two very good reasons 
for that passionate outburst of tears in which 
she now indulged. Sitting upon the pump- 
trough, she cried bitterly in total oblivion of the 
vast programme of work already sketched out 
for her guidance before the midday dinner hour 
arrived, and whereof not a single item had as 
yet been successfully accomplished. Probably 
she would have sat there in a state of help- 
Ms desolation until aroused to the stern requi- 
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sitions of duty by an emphatic lecture against 
dawdling from the region of that uncompro- 
mising scullery, had she not been somewhat 
summarily recalled to a sense of her neglected 
responsibilities by the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. Hastily springing to her feet, she turned 
round, more with the intention of repairing her 
recent 'failure by picking up the hook, which 
had fallen behind her, and making a second 
attempt at the hewing process which had already 
proved so futile, than with the idea of gratifying 
her curiosity by seeing who the intruder might 
be, when Charley Foster's pleasant voice broke 
upon her ear, and gave her a thrill of happiness 
which during that day at all events she had not 
experienced before. 

"Holloa, little maid! what's the matter?" 
he exclaimed. " Why, your head was drooping 
just now, like the daflfodils in the orchard after 
a shower of rain. Showers, too, here, I see. 
What's the crying been about : come, tell me." 

" I've got to cut and wash these ugly old 
things," the child replied, with warmth; for she 
was too young and ingenuous to refer altogether 
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to her numbed hand, the tell-tale tears which 
were the subject of his sympathy, " and I hurt 
my hand," she continued, " in trying to cut 
that great fellow." 

" Well, but who set you about this sort of 
work ?" was his next question. 

" Why, Prudence — that woman there !" she 
replied, pointing at the culprit, who was as 
usual busily engaged, twirling a mop, at the 
scullery-door, with that peculiar spring from 
the bend of the arm, to which the more degene- 
rate or less energetic women of the present day 
cannot attain, or which died out with the intro- 
duction of crinoline, — for surely the two fashions 
have certain irreconcilable elements about them 
— and had far better be kept asunder. 

"O, that's it — is it, Lucy?" exclaimed Charley, 
darting a savage glance in the direction her 
finger had indicated ; " now, just you come 
along with me to father, and we'll soon put that 
little matter straight." 

Nothing loath, Lucy accompanied him ; and, 
to her extreme satisfaction, he led her by a cir- 
cuitous route, which steered clear of the scene 
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of Mrs. Nettleton's ministrations, into the snug 
little parlour, where she had passed the examina- 
tion which had dubbed her a " Chain harrow" in 
Frank Foster's estimation on the previous 
evening. He was there, seated in his favourite 
corner, busily engaged in reading a paper, which 
from the large staring eye on the first page could 
be easily recognized as a copy of " Bell's Life." 

"Sorry to interrupt you and the Tipton 
Slasher, father, before his glims are doused 
and his scent-box tapped," said Charley, laugh- 
ing ; " but I want you, please, to be umpire in 
another sort of fight." 

" Referee's the word, Charley, according to 
Bell," said the farmer, putting down his paper, 
and with it his spectacles which he had in- 
herited from his father, and wore not because 
he wanted them, but because there was a family 
tradition that these identical spectacles had 
always been worn by an honest man. " But 
what's the rumpus," he continued ; " nothing 
between you and little Lucy, I hope?" 

" No ! the Scarifier's been at work again, 
that's an 1" 
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" Ah ! she generally makes clean work, tines 
cut well and no mistake. What Arish has she 
been scouring^ now then ?" 

" Pitching into little Lucy like mad — set 
her mangel washing, which she don't under- 
stand." 

" Oh yes," cried little Lucy herself, taking heart 
when she saw the farmer's benevolent counte- 
nance brighten up with a gleam of spontaneous 
kindness, directed towards her, and in the excess 
of her delight interrupting the able advocate who 
was conducting her case; "but that isn't half; 
there's a terrible lot to do between this and 
dinner time." 

"There must be some mistake here," ob- 
served Mr. Foster, frowning; " tell me, 'Lucy, 
what else have you to do ?" 

" Oh, I don't know a quarter^of it. One thing 
I remember, there's a house to whitewash." 

" Poor old Prudey I" soliloquized the farmer, 
evidently much amused, though at the same 
time annoyed, at her determination not to allow 
idleness in her domain. " But never mind, 
Lucy, rU see to it directly," he added ; " so just 

VOL. I. 17 
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you run out and count the sheep in that field 
yonder, that I may see if you are as good at 
arithmetic as you are at reading." 

Lucy obeyed the injunction, which was really 
suggested with considerable delicacy, that she 
might be spared the infliction of seeing the 
Scarifier's powers again tested, this time on a 
far tougher piece of ground than the scene of 
the recent trial, for it was old and firm, and well 
set, and bad a ream which would turn the edge 
of the tines if they attempted to skim lightly 
over it, and choke them at once if they were let 
down to a greater depth. 

Charley, however, seemed to relish the ap- 
proaching conflict excessively, for though he 
was really fond of Prudence, and indeed ought to 
have been, for she doated on him, still he had an 
idea that she wanted taking down a peg or two, 
an operation in which he would very willingly aid, 
or, at all events, second, his father to the best of 
his ability. 

" Now then for the Scarifier," he exclaimed, 
gleefully ; " give it to her well, father, please, for 
she's been awfully bumptious lately ! Bless her 
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old bones ! she threatened me with the dishcloth 
when you were away yesterday." 

" I dare say you deserved it, Charley/' his 
father answered, with a sly look at the boy's 
go6d-tempered face, a look which went a long 
way to modify the statement that accompanied it ; 
" but you go out and tell Prudence I want her, and 
we'll see what can be done in double-quick time." 

" Prudence," he observed, when that respon- 
sible individual entered the room, looking so 
trim and neat that it was hardly possible to 
conceive that she had come from any other 
locality than the new bandbox, which the female 
mind, as illustrated in the kitchen, considers the 
grand repertory of cleanliness and order ; " Pru- 
dence, what have you been doing with that 
child I put into your charge, with the request 
that you would take care of her ?" 

"Doing, Master Frank?" she inquired, with the 
resolute air of a person who intends to join issue 
on the real merits of the question, without a 
thought of extenuation or compromise ; " why 
set her to work to be sure, as little galls at her 
time of life ought to be made to." 

17—2 
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" Exactly !" her master answered, with con- 
siderable severity of tone. " Now will you have 
the goodness to tell me what work you consider 
suitable for a child of that age and description ? 
Master Charles tells me he found her washing 
mangel wurzel. Are there not hands enough 
on the farm that you set the little girl to do 
jobs of that kind?" 

"Well, for the matter of that, hands be 
scarce enough I reckon ; the spring corn's in, to 
be sure ; but there's one team arter the guany, 
and another working the Higher Down for green 
crops, and another " 

" I know perfectly well what the men and the 
horses are about," Mr. Foster said, interrupting 
her ; " Fm speaking of little Lucy, and your 
treatment of her." 

" Yes, sure ! my treatment of her," she re- 
torted with vehemence ; " and I should like to 
know if that isn't what it ought to be. The 
best of victuals she's a had this blessed momin', 
beef and wholesome bread from the larder, and 
tea and advice gratis from my own stock." 

"No fear of starving where you are, Pru- 
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dence, 1 know that very well ; but why give her 
the work to do — that's what I ask ?" 

** And that's what TU tell you — 'cause little 
galls must sooner or later learn to work. Leave 
'em alone to their own sel's, and they'll be the 
Biggest beastesses and slatters going, but make 
'em work, and they'll soon be tidy and in apple- 
pie order." 

** But I don't intend this child to be brought 
to work." 

" Lord ha' massy ! Master Frank ; there you 
be at your tantrums again. What onrageous 
stuff you be talking about; there's no sense 
in't ! Little galls a blessed wi' rude health, and 
strong appetites, as the beef can testify, and not 
to work ! Oh my, 1 never ! 'Tis no wonder 
the chartist chaps be about to rule the land, and 
to expose that blessed Queen, when honest 
farmers tell up such trade !" 

" You may talk by the hour. Prudence," her 
master said, with a more determined voice and 
manner than usually characterized him on occa- 
sions of actual warfare like the present ; " but 
my mind is made up — that little girl shall not 
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work, and you shall not make her, for I have 
other pkns in view for her." 

" Perhaps you'd better take her in the parlour 
to once/' she flashed out with an attempt at 
sarcasm which was intended to be withering; 
" she's no use in the kitchen." 

"Perhaps I shall," was the checkmating 
answer; "in fact I have nearly made up my 
mind that that shall be the result/' 

" Master Frank !" she exclaimed ; " be you 
clean gone stark mad all to once? There's 
Master Charles now, dear heart of un, fancy he 
a cheek by jowl wi' a beggar's brat, ating mate 
from the same table, and using the same silver 
spoons — they beauties wi' the big ' F.' a look- 
ing out on 'em — spoons they was your granfer 
had afore, and he, poor man, a lookin' out of 
his grave to see what they be come to." 

The idea of such sacrilege as Lucy's use of 
the best spoons was too much for the nervous 
system of Mrs. Nettleton to endure com- 
placently, and as a necessary consequence she 
was obliged to have recourse to the corner of 
her apron, to aid her in an operation for 
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which it was never destined, and for which in 
her case, be it added, it was very seldom em- 
ployed, as its owner had a strong objection to 
tears, as being enervating, and consequently 
interfering with work. 

" But what d'ye say, Prudey dear, if that's 
exactly the sort of thing that Master Charles 
wishes himself?" observed that juvenile strate- 
gist, who, now that the conflict was virtually 
decided, came up, like the Prussians at the 
battle of Waterloo, too late for the fray, but in 
time to claim a share in the victory. " Father, 
you'll let that be settled for my sake, won't 

you?" 

" Certainly, my boy, if you wish it. My only 
doubt has been caused by what you might think 
on the subject. Prudence," he continued, turn- 
ing to his housekeeper, '* have the goodness to re- 
member that this is the arrangement in future." 

"Oh my goodness me!" she sobbed as she 
vanished from the room, the apron still doing 
duty most energetically ; " father and son be 
both agin' me, and what can I, a poor lone 
woman, wi' fourteen pound a year an' no par- 
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kisites 'cq>t beer, which makes me spend a 
fortin' in Page Woodcock's pills, do agin sich 
obstrepalous mankinds ?" 

Thus little Lucy was promoted to the parlour, 
and thus the Chain harrow came oflP victorious 
in its first public competition with the hitherto 
invincible Scarifier. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

THE CHAIN HARROW AT WORK. 

Sudden elevations generally have elements of 
inherent weakness about them. Ask Frank 
Foster touching those young trees which annually 
in the month of November he dots about Luffincot 
Farm with patriarchal forethought for the con- 
venience of posterity, or, as he chooses to express 
the precautionary measure, " for the use of the 
young 'un," what sort of growth he would wish 
them to make could his particular choice at all 
bias their development, and his practical expe- 
rience would tell you that the quality of the 
timber would be considerably deteriorated if 
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they shot up rapidly and made a sudden start 
before they were properly acclimatized, for suc- 
culent shoots are very brittle when they forge 
ahead too suddenly, too prematurely. Or ask 
him again, why in building his new linhay, he 
impressed upon the masons the necessity of 
taking time about their work, and he will explain 
the apparent eccentricity, not by a collusive 
determination to accede to the exigencies of the 
most dilatory class of tradesmen in existence, 
but by a far-sighted desire that the stability of the 
building should not be compromised by untoward 
haste in its erection — that the walls, in fact, 
should have time to settle without incurring the 
risk of being warped by the rapid accumulation 
of superincumbent materials. Thus nature 
and art, according to the authority of one who 
had had more than half a century's experience 
of the former, and who would not have 'pre- 
sumed to allude to the latter, except on occasions 
where a practical acquaintance with its details 
fully qualified him to give an opinion, teach 
one and the selfsame lesson — that, as a rule, 
stability and permanence are not creations of 
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spontaneous growth, or the issue of premature 
precocity ; but, like the coral reefs of the ocean, 
which aptly illustrate them, they are the result 
of laborious energy, which, though persistent, 
is nevertheless progressive, with a cumulative as 
opposed to a determinate force about it. 

Judged by this standard, Lucy Trevillian's 
sudden promotion from the kitchen to the 
parlour must suggest predictions of a retrograde, 
if not of a retributive character. " How 
long 'ill she stay there ?" asked Mrs. Nettleton 
of the gossipy charwoman, to whom she eon- 
fided the alarming intelligence, a question which 
elicited the grandly vague, but contemptuous 
rejoinder, " as many weeks as days, I'll be 
bound." 

But women of this, or in fact of any parti- 
cular class, are not always right in their specu- 
lations ; and gossips, male or female, are ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred absolutely wrong 
in their predictions. So the event proved in 
this case, for little Lucy throve wonderfully in 
the new soil to which she had been transplanted, 
fllements of weakness there were undoubtedly 
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which threatened to obstruct her growth in the 
good graces of her protector, but they were 
purely exoteric, not inherent. She was in a 
sheltered position, and if the keen blasts of 
criticism and the storms of inuendo — both of 
them blasting and devastating sou'westers when 
set in motion by a woman's tongue — assailed 
her, she heeded them not, for she felt them not. 
To borrow an expression from that agricul- 
tural community with which she was now 
identified, Lucy Trevillian found herself "in 
clover," and clover seemed to agree with her. 
Very refreshing and very exhilarating was this 
change of regime ! The strict confinement 
and desultory routine of workhouse life, sad- 
dened as they had been by her mother's death, 
and intensified by the gloomy uncertainty which 
seemed to hang over her own fortunes, were 
now succeeded by a period of perfect inde- 
pendence, when she could roam through the 
fields and lanes about LufBncot, without a single 
care to embitter the present scene of her life, or 
to cast a shadow on the horizon beyond it. 
She loved Frank Foster ardently, and the feeling 
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character, which no one had hitherto^ at least 
during the proprietorship of their present owner, 
cared to move, much less to read ; for Frank 
Foster's studies were confined to his mother's 
bible on a Sunday, and on other days rambled 
with desultory energy through the purely tech- 
nical minutiae of the '' Mark Lane Express" and 
" Farmers' Magazine," with, of course, " Bell's 
Life," for highdays and holidays. 

Still Lucy found plenty of employment in 
dusting and diving into the contents of the 
miscellaneous assortment, which were now for 
the first time brought into daylight after a pro- 
longed retirement from public view. What with 
"Wilkin's Natural Religion," "Seneca's Morals," 
"Butler's Analogy," "The Original," "An 
Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Creator," 
"The Life of Queen Anne," " Caesar's Com- 
mentaries, in English," " Dr. Arnott's Elements 
of Physics," a " Dictionary of all Religions," 
" Robertson's Scripture Characters," and Law- 
rence's " History of the Horse," she had enough 
to do to classify and arrange her stock, and when 
further investigations revealed an English 
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History embalmed between a complete edition 
of " Shakespere " and " Paradise Lost/' rather 
fragmentary and dishevelled, the tenor of her 
occupation was abruptly changed, and for that 
day at all events the voyage of exploration into 
the dark recesses of those close and pungent 
shelves was abandoned for the far more agree- 
able process of testing the value of her disco- 
veries. 

That evening, when the glimmering twilight 
had broken up the busy conclave which had been 
congregated in the " Higher Down," engaged in 
the important occupation of preparing the 
ground more elaborately than usual for the 
ensuing mangel crop, with a view to the first 
prize at the Remington Agricultural Show, 
where a silver cup was the coveted distinction, 
Frank Foster found her seated on the floor 
amid a pile of books of which he had almost 
forgotten the accumulated variety. He kept no 
inventory of his china and linen beyond that 
which was associated with Mrs. Nettleton's re- 
tentive memory, and it could be hardly expected 
that he would be more careful about the odd 
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volumes which had nothing to do with the grand 
occasions and festivities, when "just once in a 
way" the best damask and the best set are 
ostentatiously brought out for public inspection. 
In strict truth, he regarded the contents of the 
cupboard as so much rummage; but if the idea of 
any treasure turning up from the miscellaneous 
articles ensconced within it ever entered his 
head, it was identified with a hazy reminiscence 
that he had heard of old books occasionally 
doing duty as a safe repository when banks were 
at an inconvenient distance, or depositors had 
some peculiar distaste or suspicion of their 
security, and so bank notes were smoothed out 
and arranged between the leaves, and forgotten 
as soon as the black-lettered print on either side 
of them had ceased to be fumbled over and 
deciphered. With him it was a moot point 
whether all his library was worth an " old song," 
— a favourite standard of value with his class 
when they wish to explain that they are selling 
at an alarming sacrifice, or buying at too dear a 
rate — but that opinion was considerably modified 
when he entered the room and saw the expression 
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of intense interest which little Lucy's face wore 
as she pored over the contents of her last 
selection from that vojnminous pile which was 
massed before her and on either side, forming a 
barrier insurmountable by the unintellectual 
inhabitants of LufBncot farm. 

With a smile of gratification that his per- 
mission to ransack the cupboard had evidently 
been attended with such satisfactory results, 
Frank Foster noiselessly approached the ab- 
stracted student, and peered over her shoulder 
into the book before her. 

" Holloa, little maid !" he exclaimed ; " what 
old traffic have you got hold of now ? Verses 
about * Paradise Lost !' Eh, what's all that 
about?" 

" Oh sir, 'tis most lovely," Lucy answered, 
springing to her feet to greet her benefactor with 
the customary kiss ; " fancy bright angels fight- 
ing with naughty spirits. And the Son, oh 
he did best of all. Where is it? Oh yes, here 
it is — 

" * They, astonislied, all resistance lost, 
All courage ; down their idle -weapons dropt ; 

VOL. I. 18 
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0*er shields, and helms, ind helmed heads He rode. 
Of thrones and mightj seraphim prostrate, 
That wished the mighty mountains now might he again 
Thrown on them as a shelter firom His ire.' 



. » »» 



" That's the style, is it ? All very well in its 
way for those who like it, little un'," the £u-mer 
answered ; " but I guess Charley won't be one 
of the number." 

" Is Charley coming to have a read to-night ?" 

" Yes, he's gone to dean himself a bit, and 
then hell be ready to listen to you and the 
A B C." 

" Oh, but here's a capital book for him, all 
about horses, and with ever so many pictures — 
I'm sure he'll like it so much." 

"Ah, let me have a look at that old cus- 
tomer," Frank replied, and he took the book 
and pored over its contents. On this occasion 
he did not remember his father's spectacles, for 
Lucy's evident rapture was irresistibly con- 
tagious, and did not give him time to think 
about such abstract matters as family dignity 
and hereditary pride. No! he took the book 
and examined it with attention far more rapt. 
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and interest of a far more absorbing character, 
than any which had heretofore attended his 
studies, even of his mother" is Bible. " Well I 
must say this is something like !" he exclaimed, 
pausing to examine a print of a cart-horse ; 
** blamed if I knew before I had a book of this 
sort among the dust and cobwebs of the old 
chest; but you're like a gleam of sunlight, little 
un'; you brighten up the dingy old room, and 
you open pretty things that till you shone in 
upon them were curled up and stowed away 
like a derry-mouse in winter." 

"Ah, you like the pictures I see!" Lucy 
gaily answered ; " but here's a book with first- 
rate reading — 'tis Shakespere ; he was a great 
hunter, you know, and killed ever so many 
stags." 

" May be he's the same as Nimrod ?" the 
farmer inquired, impressed with a hazy sort of 
notion that Nimrod was the incarnation of all 
sports of the field, and that somehow every 
person who aspired to be an authority on such 
subjects must be either Nimrod in person, or at 
all events Nimrod in embryo — a notion which 

18—2 
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was of long staDding, and was practically de- 
veloped by his always having a horse in his 
stable named after that sporting celebrity. 

" No," replied Lucy, who was put upon her 
mettle by the insensibility to dates and traditions 
which the farmer's illustration of history had 
revealed; ^'Nimrod and Shakespere aint the 
same. Nimrod was a mighty hunter, and he 
lived ever so far oflf; but Shakespere was an 
Englishman, and took deer from Sir Thomas 
Lucy's park when he wanted them." 

" A poacher was he, little un' ? Well, every 
one to his mind, though I can't say I like 'em 
exactly, nor do I much like stag-hunting. I 
saw it once up country, and then they turned a 
poor tame creature, without horns, and for all 
the world as stupid as a calf when one wants to 
wean it, out of a cart ; and then they cracked 
then- whips to make it start fitty, and when it 
did find its legs, they were as stiff as a new pair 
of leather breeches, and thinks I to myself, I'd 
as soon ride one of the new-fangled steeple 
chaces as go stag-hunting and hope to get sport 
out of it."' 
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" Oh but Shakespere wasn't a hunter like that ; 
he went to the park and took a deer as he 
wanted it — horns and all, remember, and the 
venison too ; I wonder if it was as nice as 
beef." 

" I'm afraid, little un'," the farmer answered 
seriously, " your friend Shakespere was a bad 
character after all. Poaching must be pretty 
nigh akin to sheep-stealing, especially when 'tis 
an animal fed with hay and corn, and turning 
out so many pounds a quarter, like a flock of 
Southdown wethers." 

" But you don't know Shakespere," pleaded 
Lucy, inasmuch as she was anxious that her 
protector should be favourably impressed with 
the value of the neglected library which was 
scattered about her, and that his taste should 
coincide with her own in the selection of the 
favourite volume — for she was still a child, and 
children, whether it be in the choice of a book, 
or of preserve for a jam-tart, like to find that 
the wishes of themselves and of the elders whom 
they love are correlative and identical. They 
fancy this collusion between parental discretioa 
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and juvenile desires to be a complimentary recog- 
nition of innate merit, not so much in the sub- 
jects of selection as in the objects who had the 
discrimination to choose them. The book and 
the jam-tart are but secondary considerations, 
and after all very unsatisfactory, very evanescent, 
but the rapture which attends the conviction 
that those we love enter into our plans, abet our 
counsels, and approve our calculations and de- 
signs, is a feeling which is not so transient, but 
one to which our maturer judgment traces back 
some of the happiest reminiscences of childhood. 
Must we not admit from experience that 
material extracts from the library or store room 
have no resting place in the memory of a child, so 
deeply seated and well-defined, as those delicate 
delineations of sympathy which it has wrestled 
for and won from somebody it loves ? Fine as 
the buoyant threads of gossamer which bestrew 
our path on a summer's morn such recollections 
float around us, and adhere to us, surely but 
impalpably. 

And so Lucy went on expostulating — " Oh 
you don't know Shakespere, he is so nice, only 
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he has some uncommonly hard words that I 
cannot make out, and great dif&cult sentences 
I don't understand." 

Frank Foster smiled at this plain-spoken ad- 
mission. He, 'poor man, could not enter into 
Lucy's delight at sesquipedal words or incom- 
prehensible sentences. His ideas on the subject 
of literature ran in quite another groove. He 
remembered an uneducated pensioner impjoring 
the rector to write a memorial tablet in honour 
of his dead father, and to " be sure and not 
forget the Latin, for it sounded fine," and he 
thought at the time that clerical magistrate would 
be perfectly warranted in responding to the 
request by a committal to the county lunatic 
asylum, for had he not, then and there, strong 
prima facie evidence that the petitioner was an 
irresponsible agent who might do mischief to 
himself or his neighbours ? 

Now, however, when .little Lucy, with a rapid 
jerk of her head, tossed back the golden panoply 
of curls which encircled it, and looking fearlessly 
into his face, naively informed him that her 
admiration for Shakespere was a spontaneous 
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tribute to the genius which she recognized, even 
though there were linguistic varieties which 
puzzled her, and verbal difficulties which marred 
her correct appreciation of the subject before 
her, he did not confound her precocity with the 
fatuity of the rustic aspirant for Latinity on a 
tonabstone, nor did he optatively consign her to 
the iSiov roTTov, which he had more than once de- 
clared to be the meet receptacle for that daring 
culprit — on the contrary, he thought it the 
height of a joke that his little proteg^ should 
out-Herod this provincial Herod, by admiring 
not merely the sound but the substance, of what 
on her own confession she did not understand, 
or only partially interpreted. 

" What is it, then, that makes it nice, my 
little dear ?" he inquired, as he lifted her to her 
favourite position on his knee, preparatory to 
the catechetical exercise which was a favourite 
evening amusement to both alike. 

"Oh there's all sorts there," she replied, 
opening the book with an air of solemnity ; for 
as pious devotees when worshipping at the 
shrine where their hopes are centred, feel a 
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sensation of awe mingling with their love, so 
she felt somewhat nervous and timid when 
called upon to explain the attraction of that 
mystic volume. Like many blind worshippers 
of sectarian prejudices, she found no difficulty 
about her creed until invited to expound it to an 
impartial critic. 

" All sorts, d' ye say, little 'un ?" the farmer 
observed, laughing; "well, that's the style of 
tillage I don't approve of. One thing at a time, 
say I; for it looks to my mind bad farming to 
see your fields seared up and marked out with 
this crop and t'other, like a parcel of labourers' 
gardens under the allotment system." 

" Ah, but fields ain't books !'' remarked Lucy, 
triumphantly. 

" How do you make that out ? It seems to 
me there's a tidy resemblance about them, if 
they ain't exactly one and the same thing. 
There's tillage in both, and crops in both ; and 
as in the same field, I don't like to see a dab of 
tares here and a patch of carrots there, but 
prefer to have a regular crop of each all to 
itself, so I guess books ud be more useful if 
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they kept themselves square to one subject — 
come to an agreement, in fact, and have a divi- 
sion of labour like our hands on the farm." 

" Then that's what Shakespere does ! He 
has soldiers who fight bravely, and such dear 
little fairies who sing so sweetly — oh, I do love 
them so 1" the child added, clasping her hands 
impressively together, as if with the intention of 
ratifying this asseveration. 

" Love them ! Which ? the soldiers or the 
the fairies ?" 

" The fairies, to be sure ; I don't care about 
the soldiers at all." 

" Then you believe there are such things as 
fairies ?" 

" Father used to say they sat up aloft to watch 
over sailors ; and I'm sure if they do so they 
must watch over a sailor's child." 

" Yes, I suspect if they do one, they'll do 
the other, Lucy." 

"Then don't you believe in them? Don't 
you believe in signs, or anything of that kind ?" 

Frank Foster cast an uneasy glance towards 
the window^ and then, after a brief pause, re- 
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plied : " I don't care a button for all the fairies 
in creation, for I could put 'em all in my pipe 
and blow 'em away in smoke before you could 
say Jack Robinson ; but if you come to signs, 
that's another matter; I believe in them." 

" Poor mother 1 she saw the raven flying 
overhead and croaking the day she died, 
and she knew her time was come," Lucy re- 
plied ; and, as she spoke, she turned her tearful 
eye towards the ceiling, as if she expected to 
decry some corvine manifestation then and there 
apparent having some premonitory reference to 
her own fate. 

'* That's all gammon about the raven," the 
farmer answered, with the blunt decision of a 
man who thinks he has a right to be considered 
an authority on a moot point, and is prepared 
to assert it ; '' but it's quite diiferent with the old 
weathercock on th^ top of the pigeon-house out 
yonder." 

" What does that do?" Lucy inquired, shrink- 
ing almost into her protector's pocket to get 
away from the weathercock, or from the asso- 
ciations connected with it. 
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" Why, little un', just this. He topples over 
and falls to the ground when there is any death 
coming in the family, and hangs over all askew 
when any alarming accident is towards." 

" What a horrible weathercock ! I'm certain 
1 shall never look at it again with any comfort 
for fear of what I shall see. Tm glad I'm not 
like you to care which way the wind blows." 

Wiser and older persons than little Lucy have 
probably had (he same idea ; for, like her, they 
may not trouble themselves about equinoctial 
gales, and care little to what point of the compass 
they may shift the old brass vane on the church- 
steeple or pigeon-house ; but others again invest 
the most commonplace realities with a secondary 
meaning, and the metaphorical aspect is gene- 
rally lowering and portentous. This was the 
case with Frank Foster, who, kissing Lucy 
affectionately, whispered mysteriously, " You're 
wrong there, little 'un ; for I believe it to be one 
of the secrets of life, as I know it is of farming." 

And he was about right, for if in its literal 
sense the expression indicates those changers of 
weather which bias the agricultural mind to 
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a specific course of action, whether it her turnip- 
tilling or hay -making, much more will discrimi- 
nating tact take advantage of every prognosti- 
cation, however trivial and incomplete, to detect 
its significance, and be guided by its suggestions 
in those figurative allusions to the storms and 
calms of human life which are presumed to 
belong to it. 

Lucy, however, though visionary, as most 
children are, in some things, was nevertheless 
extremely matter of fact in others, and as from 
that moment she implicitly believed that, some- 
how or other, the vane was inseparably connected 
with the destiny of the Foster family, she made 
a point of consulting it every niioming, as we all 
consult the barometer, though she knew not, 
and probably cared still less, in what direction 
it veered, provided the fabric met her eye located 
in the old position, and with its original equili- 
brium unaltered and entire. 

Still the intelligence that some malignant in- 
fluence, whereof the brazen weathercock was an 
exponent or sign, presided over the fortunes of 
her benefactor, was received by her at first with 
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pretty neariy the same display of emotion as 
she would have evinced bad she been told that 
she inhabited a haunted apartment. It made 
her very timid and nervous, and so she sat very 
silent playing with Frank Foster's watch-chain, 
until the entrance of Charley recalled them both 
from Uie gloomy presentiments in which un- 
known to the other each had been indulging. 

" Holloa ! father/' be exclaimed, and bis 
merry laugh rang cheerily through the room ; 
'' anybody would fancy you and Lucy had fallen 
out Why, you're both looking as grumpy as 
anything ! Oh, I see what it is ! she has 
been posing you with her hard books, and you 
don't like to confess that you are stumped." 

" Now, Mr. Charley," expostulated hucy ; for 
she had discrimination enough to see that the 
farmer had not yet forgotten the weathercock, and 
was consequently indisposed to meet Charley's 
banter with the sympathetic jocularity that 
usually greeted it, " you are quite wrong. Father 
has been looking at such nice pictures about 
horses, and we have found such a grand book 
for you to read, you can begin it at once, and 
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I'm quite sure you will never be satisfied till you 
have finished it. Here it is, it is called 'Lawrence's 
History of the Horse/ Now ain't these pictures 
real beauties ?" 

" My eye ! Lucy, you're about right," said 
Charley, as he examined the plates with a critical 
eye. " Here's shape and make enough for a 
horse-jockey. All sorts too, thoroughbreds and 
carters, hacks and chargers — bothered if I 
thought books had anything so nice in 'em. 
Won't I read it, and find out all about Eclipse 
and Flying Childers, who did a mile a minute ? 
Oh this is splendid !" 

His interest was excited, and he set to work 
immediately to master the curious and in- 
structive details which the volume contained. 
And Lucy intuitively, almost unconsciously, 
had gained her point. She had stimulated his 
recently-aroused desire for knowledge by direct- 
ing it into a channel where obstacles melted 
away before the keen relish and hearty appre- 
ciation which he brought to bear upon the 
matter selected for his perusal. So he plodded 
on assiduously with his books night after night 
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under Lucy's tuition, and in time difficulties 
vanished, and Charley was able to read fluently, 
and by degrees began to look forward to the 
evenings at home as the happiest moments in 
his young life, save those in which he was tutor 
and Lucy his pupil, when walking by the ^ide of 
the grey pony, he told her how to hold the reins, 
and initiated her into all the mysteries of eques- 
trian discipline. 

Strictly in accordance with the original com- 
pact, she taught him " book-learning," and he 
repaid the benefit after his fashion. If as years 
progressed, they taught and learned other lessons 
which had nothing to do with horses and their 
history, who can blame them ? 
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